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Ugo Bettt 


ITHOUT any doubt, at least in the minds of the critics, Ugo Betti 

is the outstanding serious dramatist now writing in Italy. He has 
received two substantial prizes this season, the Premio dell’ Istituto del 
Dramma Italiano and the Gran Premio Roma, offered each year by the city 
of Rome to a playwright, a poet, and a novelist. In the second week of 
April three of his plays were showing at the same time in Rome and one 
of them, Spiritismo nell’antica casa, held the boards for four weeks—a 
long run for a tragedy in Italy. Each drama has been copiously reviewed 
in the daily and weekly journals by critics whose opinions and explanations, 
contrasting and contradictory, agree only on one point,—Betti, the poet- 
magistrate-playwright, represents the best the Italian theatre at present 
has to offer, exemplifying what is most characteristic of the Italian stage 
today. Eduardo De Filippo with his comedies in Neapolitan dialect is 
certainly more popular with the general public; Betti and his soul-tragedies 
have had the ear of the cognoscenti ever since his success with Frana allo 
scalo nord in 1935. His dire, black studies of human depravity have been 
given careful analysis and deep consideration by the intelligentsia. 

In Bernard Shaw’s epilogue to Fanny’s First Play the apostle of the 
Stagirite is willing to concede the virtues of the theatrical production he has 
just witnessed but insists it is mot a play. In the same vein, but diametrically 
opposed in conclusion, Betti’s critics insist that his dramatic productions 
are plays in the sense that they are ‘‘scenic fables which need a human figure 
and voice to present a message to the crowd.”’ What his message is has 
given students a field day in “interpretation” which Betti himself invites 
when he writes ‘‘the theatre should be a kind of Parliament; that is, it 
should bring out ideas, polemics, contrasts. Art consists in saying interesting 
things in a precise and concise way.” With each successive drama he 
soars higher and higher into the Empyrean of philosophy and ethics, one is 
tempted to say further and further from the average audience unwilling and 
unable to attempt the exegesis necessary to find literal, allegorical, anagogi- 
cal or ethical meaning, to use Dante’s classification. 

This is not the place to give a biography of our dramatist nor a complete 
literary study of his production, but a few pertinent facts are helpful in 
understanding his position. Ugo Betti is now fifty-seven years old, by 
profession a judge, by avocation poet, novelist and dramatist. He has 
written some twenty plays! of which one only has been a really substan- 


' Here is the list: La Padrona; La Donna sullo scudo; La Casa sull’ acqua; L’Isola mera- 
vigliosa; Il Diluvio; Un Albergo sul porto; Una bella domenica di settembre; Frana allo scalo nord; 
Il Cacciatore d’anitre; I nostri sogni; Notte in casa del ricco; Il paese delle vacanze; Ii vento not- 
turno; Marito e moglie; Ispezione; Favola di natale; Corruzione al Palazzo di Giustizia; Lotta 
Sino all’ alba; Spiritismo nell’antica casa; Irene innocente. 
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tial success—Frana allo scalo nord—but all of which have been listened to 
with respect and interest. He entered the theatrical field in 1927 when he 
won a literary prize with La Padrona ‘‘The Mistress of the House” in the 
realistic tradition of low life. La Casa sull’ acqua, 1929, ‘‘The House on 
the Water” and L’Albergo sul porto, 1933, ““The Water-front Hotel,” are 
in the same vein, their foundation in carnality, in grossness and decay; 
life is reduced to essentials; the characters are simple dock-laborers, farm- 
ers, waitresses—non-intellectuals in the powerful grip of circumstances 
which they cannot control but possessing some sort of a vision of better 
things, perhaps of a better life, who feel exiled from some Utopia where 
Peace, Justice, and happiness prevail. 

In La Padrona Anna, a young girl dying of an incurable disease, is in 
conflict with her step-mother, Mariana, a lusty woman, ful! ef life, of love, 
of desire. Naturally the sickly girl hates the wife and tries to destroy her by 
calumny and intrigue. On the point of succeeding, she falls dead. Does 
Anna represent Death which is overcome by Life (Mariana)? So some stu- 
dents say. Marco Praga, the eminent critic, wrote when he saw La Padrona 
that it had but one merit—it was short. Others are more charitable, or 
perhaps more ingenious when they note in it “lyric vibrations,” find “‘the 
theme of liberty,” and the idea that because of original sin humanity is 
exiled from happiness. 

La Casa sull’ acqua, 1929, “*The House on the Water’’ is almost Maeter- 
linckian in its atmosphere, taking place in a far-off and sad country, per- 
vaded with an atmosphere of calamity. Water is the dominant element; 
the house rises from a lake and against the water must contend the earth, 
the walls, and the very lives of those who live in the gloomy dwelling. 
Francesco, his wife Marta, and his brother Luca occupy this aqueous abode. 
Francesco is a strong, active, outdoor type, the kind who do the world’s 
business; Luca is a weakling, the prototype of the frustrated artist, under 
the domination of his brother; and it is Marta who keeps the house together 
supplying a raison d’etre for all their lives. A tense emotional crisis is pre- 
cipitated by the arrival of a childhood friend, the girl Elli. Both brothers 
fall in love with her. She loves Luca because he is weak and needs her, but 
is fascinated by the vigor and strength of Francesco. Marta cuts the 
Gordian knot by arranging for Elli to fall into the lake and drown; that is, 
in the first version of the play. In the second she is rescued and is united 
with Luca when Francesco, repenting the abyss of his error, horrified at his 
own iniquity, his sense of justice at last overcoming his carnal desires, 
withdraws in favor of his weaker brother. 

L’ Albergo sul porto, 1933, ‘The Water-front Hotel,” reminds one almost 
irresistibly of Gorky’s Lowest Depths, for the scene is a dingy hotel where 
the riffraff of a port city congregate and raise a chorus of frustration, suffer- 
ing, and resignation. Each is the victim of some maleficent fate, each has 
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been beaten down by life, all are united in a common torment and hate. 
Of this den Simone is the owner, worthy of his clients, hard-boiled, tricky, 
cruel; the maid-of-all-work Maria, she, too, worthy of the place in which 
she works, is the prey of the vulgar lodgers, defending herself as best she 
can with harsh tongue and strong hands. She is in love with Diego, a 
diamond in the rough, a foundling. Love gives her eloquence and tender- 
ness and pity, but Diego does not understand. He leaves the hotel. While he 
is gone instinct betrays her and she becomes the mistress of Simone. Too 
late Diego returns bringing with him a wedding ring; he wants to marry 
her. Her affair with Simone is discovered when the whole group of inmates 
of the hotel catch her coming from his room. There is a terrible scene in 
which she answers their jeers by denouncing them all as base creatures 
and monsters. She is ill and when the doctor comes finds she is pregnant. 
Simone wants her to have an abortion, but no! some instinct awakens in 
Maria. She wants the child; she wants to leave this sink of iniquity and sin 
so the baby may be born in a different atmosphere. And now Betti has 
written a really touching scene, for all the derelicts, the down-and-outers 
and criminals are suddenly on her side; they resolve to aid her and her un- 
born child to escape the life to which they themselves are condemned. 
Each helps her with a gift; they provide a ticket for her, money and clothes 
so she may take the steamer to some other land. The curtain falls as we 
hear the deep whistle of the ship taking her away. Certainly Betti’s idea 
that there are good impulses in even the lowest of human beings and that 
they are willing to unite to help an unhappy fellow creature is an old chest- 
nut, but he has given it eloquent expression. 

The play which brought public notice to Betti was Frana allo scalo 
nord, 1935, a piece almost unique in the modern Italian theatre because it 
treats of the subject of Justice and its administration, exhibiting a definite 
social consciousness on its author’s part. Such subjects were taboo under 
Mussolini and it undoubtedly took some courage on Betti’s part to write 
and produce the drama. As a magistrate in his judicial capacity Betti has 
certainly been confronted with the necessity of giving judgment, of passing 
sentence when the relation of judgment and sentence to an abstract justice 
was quite unclear. In this play he answers in the negative the question 
“Is justice possible?” 

Briefly, here is the story. A group of laborers are working on the exten- 
sion of some harbor works when a landslide overwhelms the men, killing 
some and burying others who, when they are rescued, have lost their 
minds. The law demands that the responsibility be fixed and the guilty 
punished. The magistrate Parsc at the urging of the public prosecutor 
Goetz opens the trial. One at a time, or in pairs or threes, the witnesses 
and the accused are brought before the court—the contractor, the workmen, 
the officers of the great railway corporation. Each accuses himself, beats his 
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breast, cries his guilt aloud and at the same time involves all the others. 
Who then is really guilty? All! Everybody! The World! Parsc the just 
judge can single out no one person upon whom to fix the responsibility; 
all must be convicted, murderers and victims, the judge and the judged. 
Parsc rises to deliver his verdict: ‘‘We declare that all these men do not 
deserve to be condemned, nor perhaps acquitted; they merit something 
higher: pity.” 

Everything considered, Frana allo scalo nord remains the best of our 
author’s production, the most comprehensible in human terms, the most 
effective. It even retains its appeal now fifteen years after it was first seen! 
With J] Cacciatore d’anitre and Notte in casa del ricco he took the final step 
adumbrated in his statement that the theatre should be a place for discus- 
sion of ideas, and which he had come dangerously near taking in Frana 
allo scalo nord—he went completely to philosophical abstractions. His 
characters no longer were men and women but masks, the action takes 
place in “‘un mondo poetico,” as the Italians say; his drama has passed 
over into pure fable presenting ethical questions abstractly with com- 
pletely stylized puppets as the protagonists. 

Marco the Duck Hunter, a fine, noble, idealistic soul, is induced by the 
Great Tempter, the embodiment of the Evil One, to commit the worst 
crimes and cruelties in order to gain wealth which he feels will enable him 
to do all sorts of unnamed good for humanity. He betrays his best friend, 
he abandons the woman he loves and by whom he has had a child; he woos 
another girl for her money; he is base, ignoble, treacherous in the name of 
the Ideal. Judgment is passed upon him by the High Auditor, personifica- 
tion of Divine Justice. Marco has sinned because he was not strong enough 
to stick to his moral principles. He must suffer the consequences. To be 
well-intentioned and to do ill, to make moral compromises, this is the 
final and supreme evil. 

Justice, Good and Evil, the idea that wickedness never goes unpunished 
no matter how devious the ways of retribution— these are the themes which 
Betti takes up an additional time in Notte in casa del ricco, in a prologue and 
three long acts. The corrupt rich man finds his life is wasted, his ruthless 
scorn of friendship, his search for power and wealth have left him spiritu- 
ally and morally beggared. Life takes its revenge, injustice and cruelty 
are punished and the balance of the universe is always redressed. 

Since 1942 Betti has contrived to write plays at the rate of one or more 
a year, each more pessimistic and depressing than the last. One critic calls 
them ‘‘drammi alla seppia,’”’ sepia dramas, because of the dull, dark colors 
in which life is painted. His theme is that men and women are bad, the evi! 
that they do is visited upon them even unto the third and fourth generation. 
Even the adolescents and children are tainted with corruption. He seems 
to have lost sight of the noble idea he expressed in Notte in casa del ricco 
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that Fate is fundamentally just, and he has gone completely pessimistic. 
In his [spezione, “Inspection,” and Corruzione al Palazzo di Giustizia, 
“Corruption at the Court House,” he has out-Sartred the author of Nausea. 
It was for the latter play, incidentally, on the venality and incompetence 
of lawyers and magistrates when confronted with a question of abstract 
justice, that he received the I. D. I. prize in 1949, 

For the sake of the record let us dwell for a moment or two on Betti’s 
latest, which have been running in Rome during the last few weeks— 
Spiritismo nell’ antica casa and Irene innocente. Both are equally depressing, 
equally existentialist in so far as they show a disorganized world from which 
relief can be found only in the annihilation of death. 

Spiritismo nell’ antica casa, which was staged by one of Italy’s foremost 
younger producers, Orazio Costa, with interesting and artistic scenery, 
has had a phenomenally long run at the Piccolo Teatro. It tells the story of 
a widow, Laura, who after having betrayed in every possible way the 
memory of her dead husband in an attempt to quiet the fever of desire he 
had been able to arouse in her, takes refuge in the house of her mother-in- 
law to seek there for his living presence. Her almost insane desire to fill the 
rest of her life with living memories of the dead man is stimulated by a 
pseudo-medium, Ruggero, who is living in the house taking advantage of 
the spiritualistic mania of a rich old aunt. Ruggero persuades Laura that he 
can enable her to talk every evening with the spirit of her husband to such 
an extent that one evening culminates with a paroxysm of hysteria on 
Laura’s part. At the acme of the crisis Ruggero interrupts the subtle game 
and reveals to her that he has deceived her; it is he, Ruggero, who by sug- 
gestion has been able to give her the ecstasy she enjoyed so much. It is, 
then, with him and not with a non-existent fantasm that she can renew her 
happiness. Laura falls palpitating into his arms. 

But also in the house is another man who desires Laura, Enzo, the second 
husband of her mother-in-law. When he realizes that he has been out- 
manoeuvred, in order to keep his rival from possessing her, he sets out to 
convince the weak hysterical widow that if the dead cannot come to find 
the living, the living can go to find the dead. What Laura is seeking (the 
vivid recreation of the past, the actual presence of her lost husband) she 
can never find in this life, but only by joining Carlo in death. He urges her 
to kill herself, subtly suggesting when and how. Laura, as if under the 
influence of posthypnotic suggestion, obeys him to the letter, jumping to 
her death from a window. 

This drama of obsession, in which Freud and Sartre seem united in 
stirring up the lowest depths of humanity, is oppressive. Totally lacking in 
charity and pity it shatters the nerves and never touches the heart. The 
semidarkness of the stage, the violence of the acting, the cruelty amounting 
to sadism of all the characters make Spiritismo nell’ antica casa one of the 
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darkest of the dramas in sepia. But wait a moment, worse is to come. 

Betti’s latest, greeted with a chorus of protest, is /rene innocente; no 
spectator, not one critic, has had a good word for this sordid tragedy. 
One cannot help wondering why on earth he wrote it! It communicates 
only fortuitously with the public and is not drawn from the life which any 
of us know. Irene is a cripple, the daughter of the corrupt administrative 
officer of a little Italian hill town. Her father manages to keep his post 
only by prostituting his daughter to all the men of the village. She, poor 
wretch, attempts to find an illusion of happiness and love in these casua! 
sordid meetings. One dark stormy night there comes to the house a police 
lieutenant, sent to look into rumors of corruption in the administration. 
Without knowing exactly where he is he finds shelter in the house of the 
secretary and at the latter’s invitation and Irene’s own he passes the night 
with her, unaware that she is a cripple. The next day, when he starts his 
investigation, he learns the identity of his host and finds out that he too 
has committed the sin and is infected with the same moral malady as all the 
other men in the community. He finds also that the accusations of corrup- 
tion in the administration are all true but, himself guilty, he cannot judge 
the erring secretary too severely and finally signs the document which en- 
ables the culprit to leave town together with his family. But the peasants 
revolt; they will not allow their whore, Irene, to be carried off. 

The pitiful figure of the girl begins to emerge more fully. She has not 
given herself viciously to all comers but in order to find the illusion of a 
love from which she is forever barred by her infirmity. With the policeman 
who did not know of her condition she feels that she has found this love 
and is eager to go away and take with her the memory of one hour of happi- 
ness. But the cruel peasants force her to appear before them in all her 
hideous deformity, hobbling on her crutches, so that the one man who ever 
loved her could see her as she really is. She crosses the room painfully and 
throws herself from a high window. Brought in on a litter, dying, she is 
married to the policeman by a priest who happens to be on hand. 

At one point in the play the Brigadier expresses the idea that the sick, 
the crippled, the infirm are only wicked people, punished for their wicked- 
ness—even children, even the poor deformed Irene. If there exists a central 
idea in Jrene innocente it is this inhuman conception of Divine retribution. 
The dramatist has completely changed from the humanitarian sympathy 
of the early plays in which he saw men more as the victims of circumstances 
than as evil in themselves. 

Betti is trying to create a great modern tragedy, a new “teatro di 
poesia,” but after passing some time on his plays and seeing several of 
them presented one can understand why the Italian theatre of 1950 is in 
the doldrums. What ‘‘a play” is, is not always abundantly clear, but one 
thing it is mot is a philosophical treatise in dialogue. Our author’s dramas 
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are a mass of words, at times leavened by vague ideas, but dehumanized, 
abstracted from life, food only for the intellectual elite of a too-sophisticated 
and moribund culture. They are fit for armchair perusal by a person with 
a strong stomach for pessimism, not fit for the stage; the great public will 
have none of them. They exemplify to perfection Mussolini’s criticism that 
the trouble with the Italian theatre of his time was that it was out of touch 
with life. Years ago George Meredith criticized the naturalist Zola who 
‘seeing the hog in nature, took nature for the hog.”’ With slightly different 
emphasis one might say the same of Betti whose black pessimism is a defect 
of his art because it leaves no place, as the French say, for ‘‘un certain 
contraire.”” The later plays reflect, perhaps, the psychic condition of the 
modern world with its lack of faith and its scorn for the ideals which have 
always activated humanity, its consequent pessimism, general abasement 
and mortification of spiritual forces; but they fail to give the very thing 
Betti says he is aiming for, esthetic and poetic truth, the idea of the reality 
of moral good. 

Students of the Italian theatre have raised a chorus of lamentation 
over the state of the art since the death of Pirandello in 1936 claiming that 
no dramatist of his calibre has appeared to take his place. Their complaints 
would seem to be justified when to receive the two major literary prizes of 
the year the best bet is Betti. 

LANDER MAcCLINTOCK 

Rome, May, 1950 











Lendenctes and Bias in Baroque 
Literary Studies 


1) etclenens restless movement, departure from order, tranquillity and 
finished repose are characteristics normally associated with the term 
baroque. Therefore, anyone who has participated in a symposium on the 
problem of baroque in literature, with its attendant turmoil and lack of 
harmony, might deem more appropriate a title that evokes both the term 
itself and the tone of scholarly discussions on that topic, such as for instance 
“The Baroque Nature of Baroque Literary Research.” Our purpose, how- 
ever, is to point out some of the tendencies and downright biased attitudes 
underlying baroque literary scholarship, not, through facetiousness, to add 
to the serious confusion which prevents a clear understanding and an in- 
telligent appraisal of existing studies in this field. The degree of confusion 
is rather baffling, considering that the term baroque as applied to literature 
was first used as recently as 1886, was still most unfamiliar at the beginning 
of the century, and became popular only in the past three decades.' Despite 
the outstanding contributions of Professors Wellek, Hatzfeld, Gilman 
and others, whose twofold aim was to sift the numberless contradictory 
theories on baroque’ and to inquire into its essence,? one may rightfully 
deplore that the term baroque wanders vaguely over all sorts of loosely 
related domains and is about to lose all definite meaning whatever. 
We must realize that it has the meanings which its users have decided to 
give to it. Some, adhering to a nominalist viewpoint, have either rejected 
all use of the term, or, by means of Occam’s razor, have whittled it down 
to its barest meaning of stylistic distortion or mannersim. Others, pushing 
their belief in the reality of universals to absurd extremes, have applied 
the term to all cultural activities and to half of the world’s history and 
creations. The very ones who seek a golden mean use it to describe rather 


1 Luis Monguié, “Contribucién a la cronologia de Barroco y Barroguismo en Espaiia,” 
PMLA, LXIV (1949), 1230-1231. 

2 René Wellek, “The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholarship,” The Journal of Aes- 
thetics & Art Criticism, V (1946), 77-109; Helmut Hatzfeld, “A Critical Survey of the Recent 
Baroque Theories,” Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 1V (1948), 3-33. 

? Stephen Gilman, “An Introduction to the Ideology of the Baroque in Spain,” Sym- 
posium, I (1946), 82-107; Helmut Hatzfeld, “A Clarification of the Baroque Problem in the 
Romance Literatures,” CL, I (1949), 113-139. For the sake of brevity, either of Prof. Hatz- 
feld’s articles will simply be referred to with his name and the page number, since the pagina- 
tion eliminates all possible ambiguity. 


* Wellek, p. 85; Hispanic Review, XV (1947), 395 n. 3. 
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inexactly all manifestations of Seventeenth Century civilization. In short, 
it has come to mean so many things, that by itself, it means nothing,® and 
even art historians are ready to admit that they have made a mess of the 
term baroque.® 

It is, therefore, essential to pause, consider and decide whether the 
continued use of the term baroque is justified. Unless scholars, preferably 
in all disciplines, can agree upon one clearly defined concept of the term 
baroque as well as one precise baroque category with specific characteristics 
capable of being analyzed and applicable to all arts, the term must be aban- 
doned. One of the main factors which seems to have, hitherto, prevented 
such an agreement from being reached, is the perhaps unconscious inability 
of scholars to approach the problem in a neutral frame of mind. The pre- 
vailing tendency has been to use baroque either pejoratively or as a term 
of praise. Indeed, the student of literature will often encounter the term 
in its older or ‘‘popular’”’ and purely derogatory sense of the highly fan- 
tastical, the ugly, the whimsical, the bizarre, the decadent.’ In this meaning, 
baroque refers purely to literary style and to its outward manifestations, 
not to a possible intellectual basis informing that style. Many critics, 
especially the French, continue to think that baroque consists in “‘l’excés 
dans la décoration verbale”’; imbued with classical doctrine, they disapprove 
of what they take to be unworthy, startling, wild, even fantastic stylistic 
mannerisms in Spanish Golden Age literature, contemptuously identifying 
baroque, as we shall see, with the “dangerous diseases” of conceptismo and 
culleranismo.® In reaction to this seeming prejudice, others, aroused to 
vindicate the term, have swung to the opposite extreme.’ Liberating ba- 
roque from its purely stylistic associations, they have tried to make it 
correspond to a prevailing human attitude towards life and to a system of 


5 Wellek, pp. 78, 86, 97. 

° Wolfgang Stechow, “Definitions of the Baroque in the Visual Arts,” The Journal of 
Aesthetics & Art Criticism, V (1946), 110. See also Ernst Robert Curtius, Huropdische Literatur 
una Lateinisches Mittelalter, Bern, 1948, p. 275: ‘Mit diesem Wort [Barock] ist aber soviel Ver- 
wirrung angerichtet worden, dasz man es besser ausschaltet . . . Geisteswissenschaftliche Be- 
griffe sollten so gebildet werden, daz sie dem Miszbrauch méglichst geringe Handhabe bieten. 

7 Stechow, pp. 110, 113; Wellek, p. 82: “artistic ugliness”; Monguié, pp. 1228-1230: 
“mal gusto,” “pésimo gusto,” “estado decadente.” See also Vaclav Cerny, “Les origines euro- 
péennes des études baroquistes,” RLC, XXIV (1950), 27: “vagues significations péjoratives’’; 
p. 28: “acceptions de bizarre, grotesque, laid, contourné, ot le mot barogue était pris au XVIIle 
siécle”; p. 40: “une catégorie speciale du laid, falsification de l’art.” 

® Hatzfeld, p. 26; Curtins, pp. 296-297. 

Cerny, pp. 39-40: “Toute étude du baroque, quelle qu’elle soit, et 4 quelque source 
qu’elle le réduise, ne représente-t-elle pas toujours une vaste entreprise de réhabilitation ar- 
tistique et spirituelle de ce que les Italiens eux-mémes avaient eu jusque-la tendance 4 mésesti- 
mer sous le nom de secentismo ou de marinismo et a considérer comme une maladie de leur 
gout et de leur pensée?” Wellek, p. 85: “Baroque has become a laudatory term in the fine 
arts.” 
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values. The term now applies both to form and to the history of ideas; 
consequently, baroque stylistic devices express a definite view of the world, 
are symptomatic of a specific state of mind and reflect a ‘‘baroque soul.’’” 
Based on this premise, an ideological study may analyze baroque style, 
with its bold, paradoxical distortions, as a defiant protest against Counter- 
Reformation Weltanschauung." A_ socio-psychological approach, on the 
other hand, will reveal it as a rebellious effort on the part of religious and 
social nonconformists to vent their frustration verbally, or, by means of 
stylistic juggling, to provide an illusory artistic solution to otherwise 
insolvable human problems.” Apologists for baroque are thus able to deny 
that it is a form of decadent exaggeration, claiming, on the contrary, that 
it fulfills all the requirements of classical perfection," for, as Longinus 
would have it, “every bold experiment in language finds a solvent and a 
specific in deeds and passions which approach frenzy.’ 

These two opposing interpretations of baroque, one derogatory and 
mainly concerned with style, the other laudatory and emphasizing the 
intellectual basis on which the style rests, have caused critics to disagree 
completely on the analysis and classification of certain literary phenomena. 
Some critics consider Gongorism, Marinism, Euphuism and Preciosity as 
merely forms of baroque.’® Others reject as inadequate this indiscriminate 
grouping of only outwardly similar stylistic patterns; sensing a veiled 
criticism of the lack of classical form in Spanish literature, they claim 
that “‘Baroque, as a cultural, representative, and international style of the 
highest aesthetic value, cannot be identified with its manneristic exaggera- 
tions called secentismo, conceptismo, marinismo, culteranismo, or préciosité.’’® 
The final note of discord is reached when both Vossler and Spitzer con- 
sider even Lope de Vega baroque, in spite of his avowed enmity toward 
Gongorism."” It may be added here, that the problem is further confused 
when critics try to distinguish cultismo from conceptismo, although Gracian 
himself pointed out the indissoluble interdependence of both concepts, 
when recommending wit as a means “‘para exprimir cultamente sus con- 
ceptos.’”!8 


10 Gilman, p. 82; Hatzfeld, p. 31; Wellek, pp. 88, 92. 

11 Gilman, op. cit. 

2 Max Oppenheimer, Jr., “The burla in Calder6n’s El astrélogo fingido,” PQ, XXVII 
(1948), 241-263; see also my article “The Baroque impasse in the Calderonian Drama,” 
PMLA, LXV (1950), 1146-1165. 

13 “The true expression of the Baroque is not the form of decadent exaggeration but of 
classical perfection ... .”” Hatzfeld, p. 33. 

4 Longinus on the Sublime, transl. A. O. Prickard, Oxford, 1906, p. 70. 

16 Wellek, pp. 80, 82, 85. 

6 Hatzfeld, pp. 115-116. 

17 Wellek, p. 80. 

18 Curtius, p. 296. 
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Besides objecting to the above mentioned biased attitudes towards 
baroque, one may also question the use of that label for stylistic and intel- 
lectual characteristics which may be found in various periods of almost 
any literature. Why designate paradox and oxymoron as distinctively 
baroque,'® implying that such stylistic elements are peculiar to a period, 
when they are obviously universal? Why classify as baroque metaphors 
and other rhetorical devices which either repeat traditional mediaeval 
figures of style or even date from antiquity??° On the other hand, why 
apply the term baroque to certain states of mind, to conflicts between the 
ego and the world, to frustration within the individual combined with a 
tortuous and precious style, when all of this can be found throughout “‘the 
history of literature from Iceland to Arabia and India.’'! Of course, one 
might contend that, regardless of their universality, such stylistic devices 
and underlying psychological patterns could justifiably be termed baroque, 
if they can be shown to dominate a work of art or a literature of a period 
through sheer concentration. A theory of this type would have to be sup- 
ported by extensive inventories and frequency studies of stylistic elements 
and concomitant thought patterns.” 

There is one more possible source of bias which a thorough study of 
baroque literary studies cannot overlook. The very fact that interest in 
baroque studies is so recent may prove that contemporary critics are seek- 
ing psychological affinities or Wahlverwandtschaften and spiritual ancestors 
amongst presumably baroque authors of the past. Interest in the past is 
often conditioned by present-day attitudes or fads. Thus symbolist writers 
and critics revived an interest in supposedly baroque authors, like Géngora 
and so-called baroque poetry was felt to be similar to German expressionism, 
to its turbulent diction and its tragic view of the world.** Even James 
Joyce’s manneristic experiment has been regarded as baroque.** The above 
reveals a definite tendency to read one’s own problems and preoccupations 
into the works of the past, to grant undue emphasis to certain artistic and 
psychological elements, to infer between the latter correspondences or 
ratios which reflect one’s own Weltanschauung rather than that of the 


1° Hatzfeld, pp. 132-133. 

*0 Hatzfeld, pp. 30-31, 116; Wellek, p. 89: “If we say that baroque literature uses conceits 
or is written in an ornate prose-style, we cannot draw any kind of line which shall rule out 
the predecessors of the baroque and even styles which historically arose without any connection 
with the baroque. 

21 Wellek, p. 94; see also p. 96. Cerny, p. 39: “.. . les preuves que le phénoméne baroque 
he peut guére étre vraiment compris a |’étroite échelle nationale, étant une réalité de culture 
universelle.” 

2 “Tn dieser Uberbietung wird man dann das Eigene des spanischen Barock sehen diirfen.” 
Curtius, p. 283. 

* Cerny, pp. 25-26, 31, 41-42; Wellek, pp. 79-80. 

* Curtius, p. 302. 
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author under consideration, and finally to designate subjectively the result- 
ant findings as the motif of baroque style. 

It should, at this point, be obvious that all these tendencies render 
impossible an easy and immediate solution to the problem of literary 
baroque. Perhaps true agreement is only attainable on a much higher 
level of abstraction, by discovering the creative intent behind all forms of 
baroque in the various arts. For, as some critics believe, “‘the art historians 
as pioneers in this field never meant the word [baroque] for art exclusively 
but for all the arts and the epochal psychology behind them.’ One should 
not think, however, that baroque research has been nothing but a continu- 
ous process of debunking the research done by preceding scholars and of 
creating its own problems by placing a biased emphasis on certain data. 
It has led scholarship to the core of several literary problems and inspired 
penetrating analyses. Of course, it may also cause us to yearn, together 
with Professor Curtius, for the happy day when we shall read nothing but 
beautiful composition and literary masterpieces. All other books, including 
baroque literary studies, shall merely be considered as tools, means to an 
end, to be forgotten as soon as they no longer prove adequate; and books 
of this type somehow never remain adequate for a very long time.” 

Max OPPENHEIMER, JR. 

Washington University 

St. Louis 5, Missouri 


°° Hatzfeld, pp. 4, 24. 
6 Curtius, p. 384. 
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A Decade of Russian Teaching: Notes 
on Methodology and Textbooks” 


(This paper is especially intended for the prospective teacher of Russian who wishes to 


acquaint himself with recent methodological] articles and texts.) 


A a charter member of AATSEEL, and as a Slavist whose partici- 
pation in the field dates from the thirties, it is indeed gratifying to 
observe the growth of Slavic-East European studies and teaching in this 
country. Not only those of you whose appearance in our ranks is quite 
recent, but all of us irrespective of whether our primary or secondary inter- 
est lies in Slavic, owe much to those pioneers and trail-blazers of the ’20’s 
and ’30’s. An immese debt of gratitude is due such figures as George R. 
Noyes, Samuel Cross, Alexander Kaun, Oleg Maslenikov, Alfred Senn and 
Arthur P. Coleman, plus a handful of other distinguished scholars, who un- 
sung and unheralded, labored to secure a place under the sun for Slavic- 
East European studies. They gave unsparingly of their energies and efforts 
at a time when there was little glory and even less recognition in the Slavic- 
East European field. 

It has been a decade since Russian, due to reasons requiring no elabora- 
tion here, found its way into the curricula of numerous North American 
colleges and universities. It is interesting to compare its growth with an- 
other newcomer, Portuguese. Whereas Portuguese claims about 1000 
students and is having considerable difficulty in maintaining itself, Russian 
according to President Coleman’s Report on the Status of Russian and Other 
Slavic and East European Languages,' in 1948 boasted approximately 5000 
students regularly enrolled in college classes (with an extimated 30,000 
more in extension courses, adult education centers, etc.). While Portuguese, 
partly due to a declining emphasis on Latin American relations, threatens 
to fall sharply, Russian studies, owing in large measure to international de- 
velopments, bids fair to expand. And indeed as a regular perusal of the 
New York Times Education Page will reveal, new courses in Russian lan- 
guage, literature, and civilization continue to make their appearance. New 
centers of Russian, Slavic, and East European studies have blossomed forth 


* Read at the seventh annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages (AATSEEL), Methodology Section, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, December 29, 1950. 

1A. P. Coleman, Report on the Status of Russian and Other Slavic and East European 
Languages, American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages, 
Columbia University, 1948. 
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in every section of the land. Generous grants from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and other organizations make a variety of projects possible. A goodly 
number of Russian summer schools make their bids for students, offering 
native instructors, intensive instruction, and alluring vacation spots. Rus- 
sian is no longer the exclusive domain of professors with Slavic and 
European backgrounds; a glance at college catalogs will show that it is 
currently being taught by North American teachers from virtually every 
background, and who themselves had to learn Russian as a foreign language. 

There is reason, therefore, for exultation. Nevertheless, now is not the 
time to rest on laurels, imaginary or otherwise. Our goals have been only 
partially achieved. The fact that only about 150 colleges offer Russian, out 
of a total of 1800, certainly does not prove that its acceptance has been 
complete. The figure of 5000 students (undoubtedly surpassed by now) 
dwarfs by comparison with the totals in German, Spanish, and French, 
which, in each case, are well over 100,000. Ostrich-like, we are prone to 
glance only at the bright side of the picture. Let us not lose sight of the 
fact that Russian courses have an appallingly high mortality rate. I am 
sure that all of you can cite instances of colleges where Russian enjoyed a 
brief heyday and disappeared. This was the case in a medium-sized liberal 
arts college in Minnesota and another in West Texas. One of the largest 
universities in the Rocky Mountain Area, offers Russian as a non-credit 
course only. Due to this, I have been told by the instructor, a well-qualified 
and competent person, the subject has followed a declining curve at that 
institution. 

Another cloud on the horizon is the fact that, with such notable excep- 
tions as the Portland Oregon Public School System, where Mrs. Marjorie 
McDonald’s experiment deserves emulation, little progress has been made 
towards establishing Russian in the high schools. And yet Dr. Coleman, in 
an editorial in the Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages,’ writing in 1948, had this to say: 


Serious work in Slavic will never be done by our American scholars until the 
time comes that the aspiring Slavist can get his groundwork in the language of his 
choice over before he arrives in college or at the university. We shall continue to be 
the stepchildren of the modern language profession so long as the high school is 
barred to our languages.® 


Still another barrier remains to be hurdled in the form of the all-too- 
popular notion that Russian is not a European but rather an Oriental 
language, the difficulty of which makes it inaccessible to the ordinary 


* The Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Lan- 
guages, hereafter referred to as the AATSEEL Bulletin is highly practical and informative for 
those interested in teaching and research in this field. It is edited quarterly by William W. 
Langebartel, Box 326, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pa. $3.00 per year. 

> AATSEEL Bulletin, V, (June, 1948). 
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mortal. This misconception definitely keeps students away from our class- 
rooms, and needs to be combatted with all the means at our disposition. 

In the field of research the picture is not completely rosy either. Alexan- 
der M. Chabe, investigating the number of American doctoral dissertations 
done in Russian language and literature, lists only about 25 for the 
period 1912-1945.4 Commenting on the complete absence in H. W. Miller’s 
list, appearing in the May, 1949, Modern Language Journal, of a single 
listing of degrees granted during 1948 in the Slavic-East European field, 
William Langebartel, editor of the AATSEEL Bulletin, remarks: “It is 
clear that we are still woefully undermanned in comparison with the work 
being done in the other modern languages.’ 

Turning now to the field of methodology and textbooks, the main theme 
of this paper, the balance is more satisfactory. Although not a single item 
on Russian or Slavic teaching appears in such an all-embracing work as 
Maxim Newmark’s Modern Language Teaching,® a body of articles on this 
topic has by now accumulated. The prospective teacher of Russian may 
well profit by the experience of other North American instructors by famil- 
iarizing himself with their content. A selected bibliography of methodo- 
logical articles, written during the present decade, follows: 

(Selected Bibliography of Methodological Articles Appearing between 
the Years 1940-1950) 
BENKO, ALEXANDER, ‘Creative Teaching,” AATSEEL Bulletin, VII, (March, 

1950), pp. 53-54. 

BIRKMAIER, Emma, “Needs Before We Can Teach Russian Effectively at the Ninth 

Grade Level,” AATSEEL Bulletin, VII, (Dec. 1949), pp. 39-40. 

BUKETOFF TURKEVICH, LUDMILLA, ‘‘Russian Instruction at Princeton University,” 

AATSEEL Bulletin, V, (June, 1948), pp. 90-92. 

Corey, Estuer S., ‘Teaching Russian at Antioch,” AATSEEL Bulletin, V1, (Dec. 

1948), pp. 50-52. 

DeLANO, RicHarp. “Teaching Russian in the Private Secondary School,’’ Modern 

Language Journal, XX XIII, (Feb. 1949), pp. 124-128. 

Demo, Rosa, ‘Russian is an Easy Language,’’ Modern Language Journal, XX XIII, 

(Oct. 1949), pp. 463-466. 

—, “How Much Grammar Can Be Covered in First-Year Russian: A Survey,” 

AATSEEL Bulletin, VU, (Dec. 1949), pp. 44-45. 

Dente, Navy, “My Approach and Method in Teaching Russian,” Modern Language 

Journal, XXXII, (March 1948), pp. 232-234. 

Dorosu, Joun T., The Study and Teaching of Slavic Languages, Washington, 

Library of Congress (General Reference and Bibliography Division), 1949, 

97 pp.” 


* AATSEEL Bulletin, VU, (Sept., 1949), p. 12. 

5 Ibid., p. 7. 

* New York, Philosophical Library, 1948. 

’ This is a valuable list of references, subdivided according to each Slavic language. It 
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Fayer, Miscua H., ‘Methods Used in Teaching First Year Russian,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXXI, (Oct. 1947), pp. 327-329.8 

FRIEDL, BERTHOLD, “Introductory Russian—Its Tasks and Variants,’’ AATSEEL 
Bulletin, VII, (March 1950), 60-61. 

Gorin, LALLA, “A Survey of Russian Readers,’ 
XXXII, (April 1948), pp. 306-308. 

DE GRAAF, FRANCES, “Second-Year Russian,” Modern Language Journal, XXXII, 
(Dec. 1948), pp. 600-604. 

HANFMAN, ANDREW, “Introducing Russian at Kenyon College,” 4ATSEEL Bulle 
tin, VI, (Dec. 1948), pp. 40-41. 

Jacques, AGNEs, ‘New Problems in the Teaching of Russian,’ Modern Language 
Journal, XXVIII. (Feb. 1944), pp. 159-162. 

——,, “Why Students Study Russian,” Modern Language Journal, XXXI, (Dec. 
1947), 525-534. 

KawczynskI, ANTHONY S., ““The Two Psychological Types of Language Students,”’ 
AATSEEL Bulletin, VU, (Dec. 1949), pp. 30-31. 

KEEFER, Lusov B., “Study of Russian Today.” Education, (Oct. 1948), pp. 110 
113. 

KERNER, RosBeErt J., ‘Coordination of Slavic Studies Between the Fields of the 
Humanities and Social Studies,” AATSEEL Bulletin, VII, (Dec. 1949), pp 
33-34. 

KHMELNITSKY, EvuGENIA S., “‘Russian Textbooks,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXII, (April 1948), pp. 306-308. 

KrevusLer, A., “An Approach to Teaching Russian,” AATSEEL Bulletin, VIL, 
(Sept. 1950), pp. 2-3. 

Lemieux, C. P., ‘Audio-Visual Aids in the Teaching of Russian,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXIII, (Dec. 1949), pp. 594-602. 

LONGWELL, LEsLiE, “The Russian Program at the University of Washington,” 
AATSEEL Bulletin, VI, (March, 1949), pp. 82-83. 

MALOZEMOFF, ELIZABETH, ‘‘Fusion of Language and Area Studies,”” AATSEEL 
Bulletin, VII, (Dec. 1949), p. 29. 

MASLENIKOV, OLEG, “‘Pushkin in the Classroom: Why Americans Should Study 
Pushkin,” AATSEEL Bulletin, VII, (Sept. 1949), p. 1. 

ORNSTEIN, JAcos, “A Romance Language Instructor Looks at the Slavic Lan 
guages,’ Modern Language Journal, XX XIII, (March 1949), pp. 185-192. 
RosENBAUM, M. W., “Slavonic Studies in America,” Journal of Higher Education, 

XIV, (Jan. 1943). 

St. CLAIR SOBELL, J. O., “Russian Language Problems,’”’ AATSEEL Bulletin, V1, 
(Dec. 1948), pp. 36-37. 

Vakar, Nicuotas P., ‘Teaching Russian Civilization,” Bulletin of the American 


J 


Modern Language Journal, 





gives information concerning a great deai of material printed in England and on the Continent. 
Unfortunately it omits all items appearing in the Modern Language Journal and the AA TSEEL 
Bulletin. 

§ A report of the AATSEEL Methodology Committee of which Dr. Fayer was chairman. 
The other members were Miss Jacques, and Messrs. Moskoff and N. P. Avtonomoff. This 
article reports the results of a survey made by the committee. 
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Association of University Professors, XX XV, (winter 1949), pp. 651-660. 

VARNECK, ELENA, “One Point in the Individual Aptitude Program,” AATSEEL 
Bulletin, VII, (June 1950), pp. 78-79. 

Wernricu, M. I., “Slavic and Russian in General Language Study,” Modern 
Language Forum, XXXIII, (March 1948), pp. 13-21. 

WoLkonsky, CATHERINE, “Some Aspects of Teaching Russian,” Modern Language 
Journal, XX XIII, (Jan. 1949), pp. 24-25. 


As for textbooks, there is much progress to report. During the first part 
of this decade prospective and actual teachers of Russian were greatly dis- 
couraged by the scarcity, or almost total lack of texts especially designed 
for North American students. Even as late as 1948 Catherine Wolkonsky, 
professor of Russian at Vassar College, remarked in an article: ““Because of 
the textbook situation we are obliged to resort to mimeographed material, 
which we write ourselves, and to spend countless hours typing stencils.’ 

Happily the textbook situation is today, at the turn of a decade, vastly 
improved. Encouraged by the impetus given the study of Russian, in- 
structors have for ten years been experimenting by trial and error with 
materials in mimeographed form. The results of much of this have been 
made available to us in a series of textbooks which have quite recently ap- 
peared. The apogée of Russian textbook publication were the years 1948- 
1950, when what amounts in our field to a plethora of manuals made their 
bid for adoption. Again, principally with the needs of the prospective Rus- 
sian instructor in mind, most of the texts appearing in the United States 
during 1948-1950, are examined below: 


A. BEGINNING TEXTBOOKS 


Essentials of Russian. By A. von Gronicka and H. Zhemchuzhnaya-Bates 
(Prentice-Hall), 1948, xii, 327 pp. 


Professor von Gronicka teaches at Columbia University. This book is an 
outgrowth of the authors’ experience gained in the Army Intensive Lan- 
guage courses and in subsequent experimental classes in colleges and univer- 
sities. It consists of two introductory chapters plus thirty lessons, each of 
which is subdivided as follows: I. Common Expressions and Idioms, II. 
Reading Exercise, III. Vocabulary, IV. Grammar, V. Questions, VI. Gram- 
mar Exercises, VII. Translation into Russian. The vocabularies for each 
lesson contain from 20 to 40 words, and the total vocabulary is about 1200. 
A desirable feature is the printing in italics of the expressions and idioms, 
which have already been introduced in Part I, when they again appear in 
Part II. The reading selections of Part II deal with Russian daily life; oc- 
casionally, however, the phraseology appears overly idiomatic for a be- 


° “Some Aspects of Teaching Russian,’’ Modern Language Journal, XXXII, (Jan. 1948), 
p. 27. 
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ginner’s text. The grammar is in general clearly and simply presented. The 
coverage of grammatical points is very complete. From the standpoint of 
format, the book could have been made more attractive by the inclusion 
of photographs. 

The text has a very wide adoption. Teachers who prefer the eclectic 
method, in which all phases of language study are included, ought to con- 
sider its use. A new edition has been brought out this year, revealing onl) 


minor changes.'° 


Bondar’s Simplified Russian Method. Seventh Edition, Revised by Mischa 
Fayer, Aron Pressman, and Anastasia F. Pressman (Pitman Publishing Corp.), 
1949, xvi, 402 pp. 


Much of the experience gleaned by the Middlebury Summer Schoo! 
staff, of which Professor Fayer is Director, has been incorporated into this 
text. Together with Mr. and Mrs. Pressman, also of Middlebury, he has re- 
vised the old Bondar so thoroughly that, as he himself comments: “the 
only thing that is left of it is the title.”” The manual contains 36 lessons and 
a total vocabulary of 1100 words. The detailed instructions to the stu- 
dent, in the introduction, on how to write Russian script, is an improvement 
over most texts in which the subject is too briefly dismissed. The old Bondar 
has been made inductive, and each lesson begins with a reading selection 
rather than a vocabulary. Reflecting Middlebury’s preoccupation with the 
spoken language, the reading selections are eminently practical and de- 
signed for oral drill, for which provision is made by a large number of ques- 
tions at the end of each lesson. Some sample titles of the reading selections: 
“My Day Off,” ‘My Home Town,” ‘‘Extracts from Moscow Newspapers of 
1947,” “A Collective Farm,”’ etc. 

Among the commendable features is the giving, in both the lesson vo- 
cabulary and the complete glossary, the first and second singular, as well 
as the third plural, of the imperfective and perfective verbs. The short forms 
of adjectives, so irregular and yet usually neglected by texts, are supplied 
in both vocabularies. 

A few of the lessons are a bit top-heavy and ought, perhaps, to be sub- 
divided, increasing the number of chapters. 

The text is adapted for use by those who favor an exclusively conversa- 
tional approach, as well as those who adhere to the reading and writing 
method, and ample sentences for translation into Russian are given.” 


A Workbook in Russian. Published by the author, Joseph E. Harsky, 1123 
Richmond Street, Pittsburgh Pa., 1949, 90 pp. 


10 For a more detailed account see J. Ornstein’s review of this text in AA TSEEL Bulletin, 
VI, (March 1949), p. 86. 

41 A more complete discussion of this textbook, by Alfred Senn, may be consulted in 
AATSEEL Bulletin, V1, (June, 1949), pp. 114-115. 
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Mr. Harsky teaches Russian at the University of Pittsburgh. His 
workbook is intended to accompany the Seventh Edition of Bondar’s Sim 
plified Russian Method. In his preface the author sagely remarks that a prac- 
tical work-unit for the language learner is a sentence from three to seven 
words in length. There is an abundance of such units among the varied 
exercises of this useful workbook. Most of the exercises require some sort of 
completion and should prove an especially apt aid in the case of a language 
so rich in inflections as Russian. Perhaps somewhat more drill on verbs 
would improve the book. 


Conversational Russian. By George A. Znamensky (Ginn and Co.), 1948, xvi, 
299 pp. 

Mr. Znamensky is Assistant Professor of Russian at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. His text is based to a large extent upon the tech- 
niques followed by Meiden and Hendrix in Beginning French (and to whom 
the author makes acknowledgment in his preface). It is further an out- 
growth of the author’s experience in teaching Russian for three terms at 
Harvard and one term at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The arrangement of the text is quite unconventional. It is divided into 
five parts: Part 1, Conversation, Reading, and Exercises, Part II, Essen- 
tials of Grammar, Part III, Lesson Vocabularies, Part IV, Irregularities of 
Simple Verbs, Part V, Comprehensive Vocabulary. Part I consists of twenty- 
five lessons subdivided as follows: Reading passage on some everyday topic, 
conversational questions based on the reading, exercises, a series of questions 
designed to lead the student into making his own conclusions about the 
grammatical points. (Many of them begin with the words: Did you notice 
that... ?) Finally, at the end of each lesson comes a section marked 
Assignment, giving precise directions to the student on the preparation of 
the next lesson, and referring him to the appropriate paragraphs in Parts 
IT, III, and elsewhere. The vocabulary, I would estimate, is at least 1500. 

The author makes extensive use of cognates throughout the book, which 
is definitely a desirable feature in a language generally considered totally 
alien to English. Another praiseworthy feature is the device, followed in 
all but the last lesson, of setting off the endings from the word stems. In 
line with the Hendrix-Meiden theories, the text contains a very large 
amount of realia and cultural information—probably more than any other 
North American beginning text. There is a wealth of riddles, proverbs, 
sayings. In addition there are Russian songs, arranged by Serge Jaroff, 
the conductor of the Don Cossack chorus. The book also has considerable 
visual appeal, containing a number of woodcuts and illustrations by famous 
Russian artists. 

The main defect of the book, it would seem, is the fact that so much 
thumbing is required among the five sections of the text. Could not each 
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lesson be arranged in one continuous unit? Another point which some 
teachers will find objectionable, especially those who are not one-hundred 
percent adherents of the direct method, is the total absence of English to 
Russian translation exercises.” 


First Year of College Russian. By Nicholas Golub, Third edition (University of 
Connecticut, Book Store, Storrs Conn.), 1950, vi, 261 pp. 

This text, by Nicholas Golub, Assistant Professor of Russian at the 
University of Connecticut, has grown out of his experience at that insti- 
tution. The manual contains 24 lessons, with a total vocabulary of about 
1500 words, exclusive of numerals. Each lesson begins with a reading selec- 
tion in dialogue form; parallel with each line there are helpful translations 
of difficult constructions. Next comes the vocabulary and idiom list with 
from 20 to 50 entries. Following this is the section devoted to grammatical 
presentation. The exercises immediately after the grammar section are 
varied. Novel is the Vocabularly Puzzle, containing a list of English words 
and idioms, which the student is expected to match with their Russian 
equivalents in the second column. Also quite unique is the paragraph of 
Russian, which is to be divided into sentences. No sentences for English- 
Russian translation are given. A certain amount of attention is given the 
important matter of word-formation from roots. A number of attractive 
photographs enhance the text. 

This is decidedly a usable text, especially for those preferring the Con- 
versational Approach. Its main defect is, in my opinion, that some of the 
grammatical explanations are too ample and belong rather to a course in 
historical grammar. A key to the exercises is available from the author." 


Russian Conversation and Grammar. An Inductive Method for First-Year Stu- 
dents. By Claude P. Lemieux (U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md.), 1949, 215 pp. 

This text, prepared by Mr. Lemieux, who is Associate Professor of For- 
eign Languages at the U. S. Naval Academy, is approved as a beginning 
manual for midshipmen. Its emphasis is on the oral approach. 

The first part of the book consists of twelve ‘‘drills” which the author 
terms orientation exercises. Each of these divisions concentrates on a 
certain number of sounds, with about 20 brief practice sentences, to be 
repeated after the instructor. Most of these brief sentences also appear in 
cursive script, constituting a very desirable feature. To my knowledge, no 
other text devotes quite so much attention to the cursive. 

The text proper contains 36 lessons, subdivided into units of six. Each 
six lesson unit emphasizes one of the larger phases of the language; the 


2 For a more complete examination of this book see William Langebartel’s review, 
AATSEEL Bulletin, V1, (Dec. 1948), p. 49. 
13 See also G. H. Fairbank’s review, AA TSEEL Bulletin, VII, (Dec. 1949), p. 47. 
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sixth lesson of the unit is in the form of a review. Lessons are organized as 
follows: (1) an inductive prose passage, often in dialogue or letter form, (2) 
vocabulary, (3) grammatical notes, (4) direct-method exercises based on the 
inductive passage, (5) sentences for translation into Russian (only a half 
dozen or so of these are given, since the book is almost exclusively based 
on the direct-method principle). The total vocabulary is probably about 
1400. A few of the grammatical explanations appear a bit too technical. 

In general, Prof. Lemieux’ text is one which is eminently practical, 
especially for an acquisition of the spoken language, although it is indeed 
an all-around text. Reliable and disinterested reports indicate that very 
creditable results have been obtained through the use of this method and 
manual. 


Beginning Russian. By William S. Cornyn (Yale University Press, New Haven 
Conn.), 1950, xii, 310 pp. 

The author, on the staff at Yale University, identifies himself as a 
disciple of Leonard Bloomfield and Franklin Edgerton. His text was written 
for the use of first-year Russian classes at Yale (in which the tutorial system 
is followed). The techniques employed in the book owe much, as the author 
acknowledges in the introduction, to: ‘‘the experience of the Intensive 
Language Program of the American Council of Learned Societies during 
the war and to the methods developed by the Yale Department of Lin- 
guistics.”’ 

The book begins with eight valuable pages on the “Sounds of Russian,” 
followed by thirty five lessons. After these come ten pages on ‘‘Russian 
Writing,” devoted to a discussion of the alphabet, spelling, sound changes, 
and two pages in Russian cursive. Finally there is a Russian-English 
vocabulary (but no English-Russian). Each lesson, except those intended 
as reviews, contains in turn the following sections: a group of connected 
conversational sentences, grammatical explanations, a small number of 
fill-in and completion exercises, a group of further conversational sentences 
(smaller than that preceding the lesson but illustrating the same phenom- 
ena) entitled “Repetition,” lesson vocabulary. Especially in the first half 
of the lessons abundant pronunciation exercises are given. 

The emphasis in this text is not upon the doing of numerous written 
exercises but rather on the thorough mastery of model sentences and 
expressions as a point of departure for further conversation and reading. 
The author states: ‘‘The method of teaching implied in the material in 
this book rests on the proposition that the quickest and most accurate 
means of attaining fluency in a language is to begin by speaking it.” 

A unique feature is the fact that the student is first introduced to the 
Russian language by the author’s system of Roman transcription; most 
of the material in the first ten lessons is presented in this form. Lessons 
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11-15 employ both the transliteration and the Russian alphabet; the re- 
maining lessons use the Russian alphabet exclusively. Certain teachers, it 
can be predicted, will object to such an extensive use of transcription in the 
early lessons, despite the undeniable advantages afforded by this. 

The text is an outgrowth of much thinking and experimentation, and 
embodies some of the most modern and sound linguistic theories as applied 
to classroom teaching. As such it deserves consideration for adoption by 
all those engaged in Russian instruction. 


Beginners’ Russian. By Agnes Jacques (Hendricks House-Farrar Strauss), 
1949, xxiv, 288 pp. 

Miss Jacques is Assistant Professor of Modern Languages at Roosevelt 
College, Chicago, Ill., and former chairman of AATSEEL’s Methodology 
Section. Her text might be described as “Russian stripped down to its 
barest essentials,’ and for those desiring the briefest possible handbook, it 
comes as a boon. The total vocabulary is 750 words, distributed in compact 
and short vocabularies. A very sane and well-phrased introduction addressed 
to the student points out the relation of Russian to the European language 
family and aptly states: ‘In all of the books written on how to learn a 
foreign language no one has found a substitute for constant repetition and 
practice.”” Avoiding a pitfall of many language texts, the author is careful 
to limit the grammatical points presented in each lesson, to one or several, 
driving these home by means of abundant exercises. Sentences for English- 
Russian translation are given. 

A few photographs would be desirable. Some optional reading materia! 
for superior students is another desideratum." 


B. READERS 

Basic Russian Reader. By Raschelle Fastenberg and Moses Ratner (Pitman 
Publishing Corp.), 1949, ix, 269 pp. 

Miss Fastenberg (recently deceased) was the author of Everybody’s 
Russian Reader; Mr. Ratner is on the staff of New York University. Their 
reader is designed for first-year work. The book contains 38 lessons, with 
selections highly varied in theme—from daily life to simple extracts from 
Krylov and Pushkin. For optional reading there are about 30 pages of 
poems and songs (words and music). In addition the authors offer in sim- 
ple Russian the descriptions of twelve games suitable for Russian club 
programs. 

A lesson vocabulary accompanies each lesson. In the first 35 of the selec- 
tions there are exercises for oral and written work. 

The reading matter is indeed fresh and new, and not duplicated in 
other readers. Both the lesson vocabularies and the final glossary point 


14 See also G. H. Fairbank’s review in AATSEEL Bulletin, VII, (Dec. 1949), p. 49. 
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out the irregularities in the verbs, and also give the first and second singular 
of a large number of them. 

As North American students are generally not interested in poetry, it 
is felt that prose selections would have been preferable for the optional 
material in the second part. 


Beginner’s Russian Reader. By Lila Pargment, (Pitman Publishing Corp.), 
1948, xi, 209 pp. 

The author is Assistant Professor of Russian at the University of Michi- 
gan. Her book is divided into four parts: a short list of common expressions 
for conversation, reading selections, a group of poems and songs, exercises 
based on the reading material. The selections for reading are divided into 
five different types: general reading selections, texts dealing with life in the 
Soviet Union, biographical sketches of Russian writers, historical-geographic 
readings, Chekhov’s play The Bear. “In so far as possible,” the author in- 
forms us in the preface, “‘care has been taken to choose material that is 
likely to satisfy the mentality of an adult.’’ Nearly all the texts have been 
simplified, modified, and rewritten. The exercises based upon the reading 
selections have obviously been prepared with great care and are abundant 
as well as varied. 

The limitation of the book is that of all conversational readers. Questions 
and answers on stories do indeed afford conversational practice, but their 
content, toa large extent, hardly corresponds to the requirements of every- 
day living. Perhaps conversational readers might do well to include supple- 
mentary questions related to daily life. 

Like most of the Pitman Russian series the reader is attractive in for- 
mat. It is definitely one of the superior textbooks on the market, suitable 
for first-year work or the first part of the second year.'® 


Six Short Stories. Reading Texts for Intermediate Russian Courses. Edited by 
Rebecca A. Domar (Columbia University, Dept. of Slavic Languages), 1950, 113 
pp. 


Miss Domar is an Instructor at Columbia University. Her reader was 
made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. It consists of 
one story by a Classical writer, Chekhov, one from Averechenko, an exile, 
and two each by the Soviet authors Zoshchenko and Kassil. All six tales 
have been slightly altered to remove unusual colloquialisms and excep- 
tionally difficult constructions. Two sets of questions follow each of them: 
the first requiring brief specific answers, the second, more general and 
elaborate replies. 


© Consult also William Langebartel’s review, AA TSEEL Bulletin, VII, (Sept. 1949), 
p. 16. 


'® Consult also William Langebartel’s review, 4A 7TSEEL Budletin, V1, (Sept. 1948), p. 22. 
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There is a running vocabulary opposite each page, listing the words 
and their translation in order of occurrence. A complete vocabulary is 
included at the end of the book. A particularly fine feature of Miss Domar’s 
edition is her treatment of the verbs. Whenever possible the essential forms 
of both the perfective and the imperfective aspects are presented. That 
part of the verb which remains unchanged, with or without the stress, in 
all forms of the indicative mood in the present tense is separated from the 
ending of the infinitive by a slanting line. The infinitive is followed by the 
endings of the first and second persons singular which are to be added to 
the unchanged part of the infinitive. If the third personal plural differs in 
any way from the regular pattern of the conjugation, it is also given. In 
an attempt to clarify the ‘‘mystery”’ of the six Russian participles, each 
participle is translated as it occurs in the running vocabulary. The inclusion 
of the short forms of adjectives in the vocabularies is also commendable. 

The author herself provides a criticism of the text. After having used 
it for a semester at Columbia, she reports that the main defect has been 
found to be that the words in the running vocabularies are translated only 
upon their first occurrence, and not with each appearance, which would 
make the stories quite independent of one another. Story number four 
(Pelageya), being the simplest, ought to come first. The third tale (People 
of Four Dimensions) also requires further simplification. 

It appears to me also that the reader would be improved by the inclu- 
sion of footnotes (such as those given on page 51) with explanations of 
difficult passages as well as comments on various phases of Russian life 
and institutions, past and present, which will lead the North American 
student to a better understanding of the background of the stories. 

C. CONVERSATION BOOKS 

Russian Reading and Conversation. By Nicholas Maltzoff (Pitman Publishing 
Corporation), 1950, vii, 146 pp. 

Mr. Maltzoff is Instructor and Adviser on Russian Courses at the United 
States Military Academy. Despite the title, this is in effect a conversational 
manual. It is the first conversation book to make its appearance since 
1945 when the two volumes by I. M. Lesnin and Luba Petrova, entitled 
Spoken Russian, of the Holt Spoken Language series, and N. C. Stepanoff’s 
A Handbook“of Modern Russian Conversation” were published. 

Each of the thirty lessons begins with a conversation involving from two 
to four speakers. This is followed by a recapitulation in narrative form of 
the dialogues, designed to train the student in telling the content of the 
conversation in his own words. Following both the conversation and the 
narrative are vocabularies. The subjects of each lesson are highly practical: 


17 Dover Publications, New York. 
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shopping, meals, at the Consulate, on the way to the airport, a trip to the 
country, etc. 

The author presupposes a knowledge of basic Russian grammar, so 
that the text is suited for the last part of the first year and for second- 
year, or even third-year conversational work. It should prove an effective 
supplement to second-year reading courses. 

The vocabularies might be improved by notes indicating accent pat- 
terns for nouns and irregularities of verbs.'8 


D. SCIENTIFIC RUSSIAN TEXTS" 

Scientific Russian Reader. By N. D. Gershevsky (Pitman Publishing Corp.), 
1948, xxii, 253 pp. 

Mr. Gershevsky is Assistant Professor in the University of Washing- 
ton’s Department of Far Eastern and Slavic Languages and Literature. 
His book is one of the very first in this field by North American Slavists 
and one of the few to appear at all during the past ten years. The reader 
is divided into two parts. The first is concerned with chemistry and covers 
52 pages, while the second is devoted to physics and includes 167 pages. 
The selections are brief, rarely exceeding one page. Opposite the page of 
Russian is a running vocabulary, so that the student need not look in the 
glossary at the end for every new word or term. Footnotes help explain 
dificult passages. The book includes two tables, one of symbols of the 
chemical elements, the other of conversions between the metric and 
English systems of measures with the corresponding English equivalents. 
The reading selections appear quite up-to-date with such topics as Nuclear 
Theory, etc. It is not readily apparent, however, whether the reading matter 
is progressively gradated. 

Students interested in scientific Russian will welcome this text, for thus 
far they have had to rely upon imported manuals not written specifically 
with their needs in mind. The text might well profit by the inclusion of a 
brief questionnaire for variety’s sake, such as one finds in scientific German 
manuals.”° 


Scientific Russian. A Textbook for Classes and Self-Study. By James W. Perry 
(Interscience Publishers, 250 Fifth Ave.), New York, 1950, xxix, 816 pp. 


Prof. Perry is associate professor in the Modern Language Department 


*® Consult also William Langebartel’s review, AA TSEEL Bulletin, VII, (March, 1950), 
p. 70. 

'® Regarding the teaching of scientific Russian cf.: Nicholas W. Baklanoff, “Scientific 
Russian,” Modern Language Journal, XXXII, (March, 1948), pp. 190-194; George FE. Con- 
doyannis, “Russian for Scientists,” Modern Language Journal, XXXII, (1948), pp. 392-393; 
J. G. Tolpin, “The Present Status of Teaching Russian for Scientists,” Modern Language 
Journal, XX XIII, (Jan. 1949), pp. 27-30. 

*© Consult also L. A. Ware’s review, AATSEEL Bulletin, V1, (Sept. 1948), p. 24. 
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of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He is also the author of 
Chemical Russian, Self Taught (Chemical Education Publishing Co., 
Easton, Pa., 1948). The text under consideration is not only a guide to 
scientific Russian, but actually also constitutes a beginner’s text aiming to 
acquaint the learner with the essentials of Russian grammar. The introduc- 
tion gives a number of useful hints to the learner on approaching the study 
of Russian in general and scientific Russian in particular. Each lesson begins 
with grammatical explanations, followed by abundant illustrative examples 
taken from Russian scientific writers. Thus the first sentence given to illus- 
trate the use of the reflexive is ‘“Zhidki vozdukh isparyaetsya bystro.” 
Following this is the reading exercise, of a page or so. To help the learner 
read that material, a number of notes are given explaining difficulties. At 
the end of each lession, there are ten sentences to be translated from 
English to Russian. 

The book has no lesson vocabulary, which is in the writer’s opinion, a 
defect. The vocabulary at the end is, however, extremely complete, and the 
irregularities of the words presented, whether they be verbs, nouns, or adjec- 
tives are indicated. 

This is by far the most complete Russian scientific text which the author 
has seen in English. The fact that it is designed for North American stu- 
dents is an added advantage. Every important branch of science appar- 
ently receives consideration. However the text is so complete and exhaus- 
tive that it might be preferable, for the second edition, to divide it into Book 
1 and Book 2. 

The above examination of textbooks indicates that we are no longer in 
the antediluvian stage, as far as the supply of teaching materials for Rus- 
sian classes is concerned. Real progress has been made in the textbook 
field, and the manuals which have appeared during the past ten years 
may be said to incorporate not only the experience of Russian teachers, 
but also that of their colleagues in German, French, and Spanish. 

With reference to beginning texts, the situation there is better than it is 
in the case of readers, conversation books, scientific texts. For the first time 
the instructor is in the happy position of having to choose from among 
a number of excellent manuals. It has been seen that most of the beginning 
texts examined, in addition to being inductive, definitely emphasize the 
spoken language, and the oral-aural approach. This is of course the 
present-day tendency in virtually all modern languages, and one which 
Prof. Arthur Gibbon Boveée, a foreign language methodologist hails when 
he observes: ‘“‘We are at long last on the normal, natural, logical, scientific 
road to the acquisition of foreign languages.”! 


21 “Present Trend in Modern Language Teaching,” Modern Language Journal, XXXII], 
(May 1949), p. 391. 
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In general the emphasis on the spoken language is a healthy phenome- 
non and it marks a complete reversal from the imported textbooks, so 
many of which are cumbersome and unadapted for use among North Ameri- 
can students. Nevertheless, lest the pendulum swing too far in the direction 
of the conversational approach, let not the good that there is in the much- 
maligned reading method be entirely neglected. Reporting the results of a 
questionnaire distributed to 656 students of Russian in 1946, Professor 
Agnes Jacques stated that the number taking that language for reading 
purposes, was higher than that of those stating other objectives, although 
conversation ran a close second.” Professor Nicholas Baklanoff, pointing 
to the fact that at present more than 30 percent of all foreign technical 
data is published in Russian goes so far as to maintain that of all objectives: 
“the reading of scientific Russian publications ... is the most important 
of all at this time.’ 

If this be so, it behooves us to make ample provision in the reading of 
Russian in our textbooks. It is the opinion of the writer that the main 
failing of all the beginning texts surveyed above, is the failure to include 
an abundance of reading material, whether in the form of optional selec- 
tions or otherwise. This too would help account for individual differences, 
and would permit superior students to work ahead of their classes. From 
most other standpoints, including presentation of grammar, multiplicity 
of exercises, conversational material, realia and cultural data, as well as 
format, he feels that the texts surveyed deserve generally high ratings, and 
that they reveal conscientious and careful elaboration. 

As for readers, their publication has not flourished in a manner compa- 
rable to that of beginning manuals. And yet Miss de Graaf ina recent article 
has indicated that one of the major difficulties facing the second-year 
Russian teacher is the small choice of intermediate readers.*4 This lack is 
not being very rapidly remedied. 

Only one conversational manual has appeared in the last five years. 
Perhaps the conversational emphasis in most beginning texts tends to 
discourage prospective writers of such manuals. There is a definite need for 
such books, however, preferably in mimeographed, or lithographed inex- 
pensive editions. 

In the scientific field, only the surface has been scratched. In view of the 
vast body, steadily increasing of Russian scientific writing, there is obvi- 
ously a need for further texts in a variety of fields. Slavists have not ex- 
plored these possibilities very thoroughly. It is encouraging to bear in mind 
the remarks, in this connection, of J. G. Tolpin: 


2 “Why Students Study Russian,” Modern Language Journal, XXXI, (Dec. 1947), pp. 


525-534, 


* “Scientific Russian,” Modern Language Journal, XXXII, (March 1948), p. 191. 
** “Second Year Russian,” Modern Language Journal, XXXII, (Dec. 1948), p. 602. 
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Some teachers hesitate to organize classes for scientists because they assume 
that knowledge of the science involved is required of a teacher. This fear is exag 
gerated. One should only remember that in instructing scientists the differences in 
connotations of some words always have to be considered and that in the final 
selection of the translated portion of a Russian word the participation of the 
student will occasionally be larger than in other cases.” 


Those interested in Russian teaching in particular and Slavic studies in 
general look with real anticipation towards the next decade, upon the 
threshold of which we now find ourselves. The textbook writer of the 
future will find his task greatly simplified when the long-awaited Russian 
Word and Idiom Count, being carried on now at Wayne University by 
Professor Harry Josselson, on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, will 
be made available. The probable date of this is late in 1952. The Word and 
Idiom Count promises to have important consequences. Mr. Josselson, in 
an address to the Slavic Section of the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association, April 29, 1950, in Indianapolis, indicated that the 
results will probably cause us to change some cherished beliefs concerning 
Russian grammar. For example, both aspects, perfective and imperfective, 
will apparently have to be taught earlier in Russian courses than has been 
the case heretofore, since their frequency ranks high in all source material.” 

The period 1951-1960 promises to be a decade rich in the production 
of new and improved Russian textbooks and other teaching aids. It is 
learned that the Russian Section of the New York Chapter of AATSEEL 
has formed a committee for the preparation of a ‘‘Comprehensive scientific 
and systematic textbook of the Russian language; this group is made up 
of: Elsa Braude, Eugenia S. Khmelnitsky, Elena T. Mogilat, Marianne 
Poltoratzky. Nicholas Pervushin, a member of the same Chapter, is 
preparing a work on Russian syntax for the special use of American stu- 
dents. Of signal importance also will be Catherine Woolkonsky’s almost 
completed volume A Reference Book of Russian Roots, containing about 400 
roots, together with their derivatives and compounds, as well as examples 
of uses with English translations. Prof. Wolkonsky, in speaking of her work, 
which is being financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, has pointed out 
that Russian, probably more than any other Indo-European languages, is 
based on roots and their families, for which reason the student must be 
trained to be “root-conscious.” 

Concerning further textbooks in preparation, word is received that 
Nicholas Baklanoff of the Battelle Memorial Institute, will publish instruc- 
tional materials which he has been using in mimeographed form for the 


* “Present Status of Teaching Russian for Scientists,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXII, (Jan. 1949), p. 29. 

6 Cf. also H. Josselson, “Russian Word Count,” Modern Language Journal, XXXI, (Nov. 
1947), pp. 422-425. 
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teaching of scientists at that institution. Berthold Friedl, University of 
Miami, has a scientific manual virtually completed. Noah Gershevsky, of 
the University of Washington, is at the moment completing a “Russian 
Area Reader,”’ composed of material on the second-year level of an exclu- 
sively factual nature, on physical and economic geography, ethnography, 
history etc., gathered and edited mostly from recent Soviet publications. 

Despite the works, texts, and articles on methodology which have 
already appeared, and those in progress, the field is still in its infancy. 
Interesting possibilities, especially in the adapting and editing of Russian 
literary masterpieces for classroom use, await those who in the coming 
years wish to make their contributions. Language teachers to whom 
Russian is a primary or secondary interest virtually have their choice of 
topics in the field of methodology. In view of the rapidly growing importance 
of the Russian language, it is essential that the members of our profession 
strive to perfect the best possible means for its effective teaching.?” 

JacoB ORNSTEIN 
New Mexico A and M College 
State College, N. Mex. 


7 Additional information on pedagogical articles, textbooks and teaching aids in prepara- 


tion, received too late for inclusion here, will appear in a future brief article supplementing 
the present one. 





A Controlled Assoctation 


Exerase in S§ panish 


HIS is the description of a completion-type test which has been 
developed by the writer and used experimentally on the high school 
and college levels. It is called ‘‘A Controlled Association Exercise in 
Spanish” and has been constructed for three advanced levels, the easiest 
of which is approximately the fourth semester of college, or third year of 
high school. Copies of the exercise appear at the conclusion of this article. 
A necessary assumption for experimenting with this type of exercise 
is that it provides students of Spanish with increased practice in contex- 
tually orienting foreign words. Although there is a conspicuous need for the 
further development of standardized language tests,’ there is an equally 
felt need for a wider development of teaching devices which motivate 
students “to think in Spanish,” to develop insight into the symbolic 
processes and the semantic nature of the Spanish language. 

The conscientious student’s complaint, “I understand individual words 
and phrases, but I can’t think in Spanish? is one with which most language 
teachers are all too familiar. It is not surprising. Students are not trained 
to achieve this goal in most conventional textbook exercises, examinations, 
and classroom procedures. Yet structural thinking in a foreign language 
is a process which can be cultivated although it is a part of the language 
students as well as teachers easily overlook as they grapple with minutia. 
Spanish, in common with other languages, does not consist of just a hap- 
hazard sequence of words and isolated phrases. Only an insightful mind 
will be aware of this manifest organization of language, a feeling for which 
is the prerequisite to “thinking in a foreign language.” It is cheerfully 
assumed here that insight is a phenomenon which may be strengthened 
in the student’s mind. 

This assumption and the preceding observations point to a need for 
exercises and tests which are designed to stimulate structural thinking in 
Spanish. The writer does not intend the ambitious implication that the 
exercise being described even approximates this goal, but it is a step in 
that direction. 


1 Harold B. Dunkel, Second-Language Learning, Ginn & Co., Boston, 1948, pp. 169-171, 
or Frederick B. Agard and Harold B. Dunkei, An Investigation of Second-Language Learning, 
Ginn & Co., Boston, 1948, p. 298. 

2 This brings to mind the enthusiastic report of a student at Washington University, who 
said, “I’m at last sure I can think in Spanish because when I dream it’s always in Spanish!” 
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The construction of the exercise is simple. A brief passage in Spanish 
is selected. Several key-words are removed from the passage and listed 
below. A maximum of two “misleading” words are added to the list. These 
so-called misleading words must be totally incongruous to the central 
thought so as to avoid any ambiguity as to the relevancy of the appended 
words. Here is an illustration of the exercise: 


No sea como el ___________ que dice lo que __-_____ pero no sabe lo que 
—_ , 
alcohol pianos perico sabe compran 
dice zapato sabio 


Separated but interacting words appear simultaneously on the page, 
tending to combine in the mind of the reader to formulate one meaningful 
sentence. Conversely, unrelated and incongruous words in the multiple 
choice series are forced into the background. One idea occupies the center 
of the scene, forming an “apperception mass” which in a sense welcomes 
relevant words to complete the thought as at the same time it excludes 
or inhibits irrelevant ones. The basic idea here is similar to Herbart’s 
system of interactionism.‘ 

This problem or exercise channels thinking into the medium of Spanish. 
There is no means of eluding the process. The Spanish semantic symbol is 
linked directly with the referent itself. The role of translation is rendered 
conspicuously circuitous. 

A considerably more advanced example is the following passage.5 


“Es esa lucecita como algo fatal, perdurable. Haga el tiempo lo que haga, invierno, 
verano, llueva o nieva, la lucecita aparece todas las noches a su hora, brilla un 
momento y luego se oculta. Lo mismo da que los que la contemplen desde alguna 
parte estén alegres o tristes. Lo mismo da que sean los seres mAs felices de la tierra o 
los mas desgraciados: la lucecita roja aparece a su hora y después desaparece ... ” 


The passage is now couched in the form of a problem, thus enabling 
the student to actually participate in the creation of a paragraph. The 
“participation,” although illusory, has the pedagogical value of eliciting 
sustained thought in Spanish which involves discrimination and applica- 
tions based upon previous knowledge. The above passage might be re-cast 
thus: 


“Es esa lucecita como algo fatal, perdurable. Haga el tiempo lo que ‘ 
invierno, , llueva o , la lucecita aparace todas las 











* The solution: No sea como el perico que dice lo que sabe pero no sabe lo que dice. 

* For a detailed treatment of interactionism see Robert S. Woodworth, Contemporary 
Schools of Psychology. Revised Edition, Ronald Press Co., New York, 1948, p. 46. 

® From Azorin’s nostalgically beautiful “Una lucecita roja,’”’ in the textbook, A ntologia de 


cuentos espanoles, edited by John M. Hill and Erasmo Buceta, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
1923, p. 111. 
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‘a, a su hora, brilla un , y luego se_______"»_. Lo mismo 
___________ que los que la contemplen desde alguna parte estén alegres o 

Lo mismo da que sean los seres mas felices de la ________ 0 los 

mas desgraciados: la lucecita roja aparece a su hora y después 

did nieve gratitud dar oculta 

den horas borracho flacos momento haga 

da hice verano afio tierra 

déme hace tristes mundo desparece 


There are ten missing words. Most of them suggest themselves in idio- 
matic context such as “haga el tiempo lo que haga,” and “lo mismo da,”’ 
or in contrasts such as “‘invierno, verano,” “alegres o ¢ristes,”’ or in series 
thinking reminiscent of the psychological method of teaching foreign 
languages: “‘llueva o nieve,” or simply in high frequency phrases such as 
“todas las noches.’’ When one reads a phrase, ‘‘The little light appears at 
its hour, then ” the word which logically comes to mind 
in structural thinking is disappears. 

Resolving the exercise embodies both recognition as well as active use 
of the language. A phase of the mental experience here is reminiscent of 
Dummer’s novel synthetic label “‘recocall testing technique.’ 

The idea for the controlled association exercise in Spanish can be 
traced to the field of psychological testing. Those who urge greater integra- 
tion among the sciences and humanities should be cheered to take note of 
this. The eminent German scientist, Ebbinghaus, invented the so-called 
completion exercise in 1897, devising a test in which the subject was shown 
a text with certain words omitted.’ His theory was that if the subject was 
able to piece together the items of his experience or knowledge in such 
a way as to see their relationship, this capacity would be indicated by his 
filling in the blanks. 

The present exercise is even more closely related to one section of the 
CAVD test® and is a modified pattern of the Minkus completion test in 
the Revised Stanford-Binet Test.'® 

Naturally, for students whose intelligence quotients are ‘‘unimpressive, ” 
this exercise, if used as a test, has a considerable degree of invalidity since 


§ E. Hayse Dummer, ““A New Vocabulary Test,” Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXVII, 
No. 1, January, 1943, pp. 21-24. 

7H. Ebbinghaus described this classical experiment in an article entitled “Uber eine neue 
Methode zur Priifung geistiger Fahigkeiten und ihre Anwendung bei Schulkindern,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Psychologie, Vol. 13, 1897, p. 401. 

8 This early completion form is also described by Frank N. Freeman, Mental Tests, Their 
History & A pplications, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1939, pp. 55-56. 

* CAVD=“Comprehension, Arithmetic, Verbal, and Direction.” 

10 See Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., New York, 1947, p. 271. 
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the nature of the test necessitates insightful manipulation of words into a 
given context. Inasmuch as the inability to discern relationships and to 
grasp ‘“‘wholes” is generally granted to be a mark of dullness, the original 
difficulty derives from the mentality of the student being tested and not 
necessarily from his inadequate command of the foreign language. There- 
fore, the teacher would advisedly have a knowledge of the mental capacities 
of his students before fruitlessly subjecting them to a test which may be 
beyond their performing scope. Possibly a student could not satisfactorily 
complete an exercise of this type if it were in English, much less in a 
language not natively acquired. The same is true in the use of riddles as 
a teaching device, although such mental exercises may tickle the student’s 
problem-solving complex and serve as an interesting stimulation to hap- 
hazard conversation. However, it is the responsibility of the teacher to 
establish classroom conditions in which students do not feel hopelessly 
inadequate. 

Most language teachers who happen to view with judicial pessimism 
students’ purposes in taking a foreign language usually welcome innovations 
or devices by which they can illuminate facets of the language or culture. 
Teachers need a variety of approaches in presenting the subject to poten- 
tially indifferent students." A corollary to this point is that of course variety 
is not necessarily a virtue any more than change is necessarily progress, 
but sustained experimentation is a highly desirable phenomenon in the 
teaching of Spanish, so long as it is orderly, recorded and properly evalu- 
ated. Dunkel expresses this need for “recording and reporting the whole 
range of pertinent information’ so that other teachers may have the 
opportunity of obtaining a general picture of methods based upon a syn- 
thesis of a wide coverage of local reports. 

The concensus of opinions from teachers of Spanish in twelve different 
schools, principally in the New York area, where experiments were carried 
on with the Controlled Association Exercise is that for the average third 
or fourth semester student of Spanish, even the least complex level (1) needs 
simplification. The medium number of exercises completed in Levels (1) 
and (2), administered to approximately 100 high school students was a 
fraction less than four perfectly completed items out of a possible thirteen. 
Working time on the test was ten minutes. This suggests the need for a 
simpler test (easier passages, fewer blanks, or a reduced number of mislead- 
ing words among the multiple choices) or for an increased length of time 
allotted to the exercise. 

It is of interest to note that test-scores correlated with grades and other 


4 For a further discussion of variety see G. B. Roberts, ““A Plan for Making Foreign 
Language Students Error-Conscious,” Modern Language Journal, XXV-9, October, 1941, 
pp. 677-678. 

Harold B. Dunkel, Second-Language Learning, Ginn & Co., 1948, pp. 169-170. 
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subjective (!) opinions of the student’s level of preparation. Groups who 
had previously worked on Level 1 made better showing on Level 2 than 
did those who had not had earlier contact with this type of exercise, indi- 
cating a practice effect. If similar exercises were used intelligently by the 
teacher over a period of time it seems logical to expect that considerable 
progress could be made in encouraging students to develop accumulative 
insight inte the structure of Spanish, and to transfer passive language 
ability into active skills. As Handschin has pointed out, language teachers 
must use tests to develop student capacities and habits which conduce to 
ultimate mastery, step by step.” If the “step” is varied the march may be 
more interesting and continue longer. One might add the rather trite sound- 
ing but very important counsel of President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago: language teachers, make your subject interesting! 

In constructing an exercise of this sort there are a number of points to 
be considered. Choice of original passages to be re-cast in problem form 
depends upon objectives of the course, the teacher’s judgment, as well as 
the intellectual and performing level of the students concerned. Selections 
should be made so as to cultivate (1) a taste for prose that is worthy of imi- 
tation, (2) a knowledge of hispanic culture which includes the prominent 
branches of art, literature, music, and in a broader sense, geography, and 
(3) an improved oral and written command of the language. The exercise 
is easily adaptable to oral work in the classroom, as will be mentioned later. 

The original difficulty of the passage is determined by four main cate- 
gories of internal structure: vocabulary, complexity of sentence structure, 
degree of abstractness of idea, and the “personalness” of the writer’s 
approach." In selecting the passage care must be exercised in choosing 
materials easily understood by the student. The passage must be confined 
for the most part to the student’s active vocabulary and to his background 
in grammar. 

After several passages have been chosen, the level of difficulty is further 
determined by two principal factors: number and selection of words to be 
left blank and to be transferred to the multiple-choice list, and number of 
extraneous or misleading words to be included in the list. The tendency 
among teachers who have built tests of their own, patterned after the three 
examples appended to this article, is to create an amazingly complex device 
which would baffle even a scholar from the Academia Real. The exercises on 
the page should be in an order of ascending difficulty so that not only will 
the student be properly oriented from the first, but he will be in an encour- 
aged frame of mind. 


18 C. H. Handschin, Modern Language Teaching, World Book Co., 1940, p. 104. 

14 See the article, “The Psychologist’s Contribution to the Communication of Ideas,” 
published in Lyman Bryson’s The Communication of Ideas, Harper & Bros., New York, 1948, 
pp. 85-86. 
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It is easy enough to omit words from a paragraph and to place them in 
a list below it from which they are to be replaced by the student. However, 
significant words which are suggested by the incomplete paragraph should 
be selected. Key words in high-frequency idiomatic constructions would 
constitute one branch of significant words. 

A passage should have several grammatical gems stealthily embedded 
in the stream of thought. However, the important consideration for the 
teacher is to avoid the selection of nondescript materials which are devoid 
of interest, appeal, or information, regardless of their richness in grammati- 
cal content. A grammar-interest perspective or balance must be maintained. 

As a teaching device, how may the exercise be used? The teacher may 
mimeograph sets of passages with multiple-choice word-lists on separate 
pages, or, more conveniently, the word-lists may appear on the same page 
as the completion passage. These are handed to the students at the begin- 
ning of the class-hour for sight solution, or they may be distributed at the 
end of the hour as home-work. When the student returns with his solution 
he may read it aloud, preferably without having filled in the words, but 
simply by having an easy verbal acquaintance with the passage and by ref- 
erence to the appropriate word-lists. In treating the exercise as home-work, 
care should be taken that the student does not learn improper pronunciation 
of incidental new words although it should be assumed that after three 
semesters of Spanish the student has progressed beyond this preoccupation. 

Another method is to write the list of fill-in words on the blackboard 
before the class session. The passage to be completed is read aloud by the 
teacher without the students’ having a visual impression of the passage. 
The blanks will be filled in chorally by the students from aural compre- 
hension. The passage must be within easy range of the students’ under- 
standing. A competitive situation is immediately created, requiring an 
increased spontaneity of the students. The spoken language is a spontane- 
ous phenomenon. If we are seeking to provide students with practice for 
skills in living situations, this exercise, when handled properly, provides 
such practice. 

One of my assistants in the experiment, Miss Verena Deuel of the North 
Tarrytown High School, New York, before administering Level 1 to her 
class, placed the following words on the blackboard and explained in Span- 
ish the meanings of certain words, resorting to English equivalents in some 
cases for economy of time: 
suegra, agujerito, preocupar, aguardiente, lancha, vicio, pulga, gorila, vocales, 
Cantinflas, fantasma, rocinante, estornudar, maytscula 

Idiomatic constructions with which students are not familiar can be 
dealt with similarly. A preliminary vocabulary and idiom practice is par- 
ticularly fruitful in cases where the test is sprinkled with unfamiliar words 
and forms not readily determinable through context. Also, when the total 
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thought hinges upon too fine a thread of meaning, the challenge to solution 
may be discouragingly complex, which destroys the purpose of the exercise. 
The writer confesses a propensity to select devious and occasionally amusing 
passages in the Exercise as it now stands, which fact may not simplify the 
problem. 

Students usually need at least five minutes in which to orient themselves 
into this unusual type of exercise. This emphasizes the indispensability of 
simple items at the first, ascending in difficulty. The appended exercises 
do not consistently fulfill this qualification. For instance, #5, Level 2, has 
been found by a majority of students to be simpler to complete than a num- 
ber of the exercises of Level 1. The former item is: 














5. Los alemanes son grandes y yo soy , son rubios y yo soy 
‘ntiictiatitanesacieny SO BORRsS:¥ YO s5y Los alemanes 
filosofia y matematicas y griego y otra porcién de cosas, y yo —————s 

enciclopédica que __________ un gran espafolismo. 
casado chino ignorancia amarillo delgado  sepan chico 
revela saben divorcio moreno robusto’ tengo pollo 
tuve 
The theoretically easier #3, Level 1: 
3. ________ un aio tuve dos veces cada mes __________ de Maria; pero se 
COCA ........... Ws trikes. 
Después Hay Durante dedos  cartas nada _ vez _hacfan 
nada ya 


Although there are more blanks in the former exercise, there is a facili- 
tating factor of contrasting words, which is lacking in the latter. One readily 
sees the stress this type of exercise places upon such points as agreement of 
number and gender, for adjectives, and in number, person, tense, and mood 
for verbs. 

It is of interest to note that the more alert students on their own time 
and volition have developed original exercises in the above pattern and have 
submitted them to the classes for solution. These excursions into the novel 
have elicited an enthusiastic response from their fellow students. This 
phenomenon of student-initiated participation suggests that the learner is 
attaining a level at which he desires to creatively carry on his own experi- 
mentation and learning—one of the most important functions of education. 

This experimental exercise has been described with two hopeful assump 
tions for teachers of Spanish: 1) that most of these teachers desire to im- 
prove methods of instruction and feel the need for presenting their materials 
from a variety of approaches, and 2) that the schools of which they are a 
part afford them the necessary opportunity to experiment with individual- 
ized methods, so long as these support the institutions objectives. Many 
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universities, colleges, and high schools today encourage creative attitudes 
on the part of teachers. 

In conclusion, the Controlled Association Exercise has served effectively 
to quicken students’ enthusiasm for and insight into Spanish. As it stands 
it is too difficult for the early levels of Spanish, but suggests a strong pos- 
sibility for other teachers’ designing exercises to fit local needs and inter- 
ests. It does not ascend in the proper order of difficulty. A still sharper 
distinction between relevant and irrelevant words in the multiple-choice 
lists needs to be drawn. Using it occasionally for about fifteen minutes as 
a teaching device rather than as a formal testing instrument would seem 
to be its best present application due to the predominant role of mental 
traits rather than purely skills in handling Spanish. Its function, then, is 
not as an intelligence-weighted foreign-language test, but as a unique device 
to further engage the active mind, to stir up the idling or reluctant class, 
or simply to enliven a dull text from time to time. 


TC: 1950 CONTROLLED ASSOCIATION EXERCISE IN Exp. RS—l 
Columbia University SPANISH*—LEVEL 1 J. Raymond 


INSTRUCTIONS: Selecting from the word-list below each thought, fill in all blanks to complete 
the sense. Suggested time: 10 minutes, or at instructor’s discretion. 


EXAMPLE: hay amor —__._._.______. dolor. 
ayer manana Ella Donde Supo Ya _ habfa hay desanalfabetizacién 








1. Un amigo —.______._. wha. persona —____...... tiene: los: mismos: —___.__._-. que 
usted. 

fui era cuya es nifas dinero que enemigos cual ufas 
2. La virtud es el —___.______. de perder Ia. ____._______. reputaci6n. 

hombre miedo agua sombrero triste buena fea indigna 
3. —.._._.__—_.. UN afio tuve dos veces cada mes —._£§___.... de Maria; pero se 
ee 


Después Hay Durante dedos cartas nada vez hacian nada ya 











4. ;Una altima e ___ __ noche pasé en el hogar donde yo habia ________ los afios 
de mi nifiez y los ___ felices de mi 
noches dias tristeza muerta inolvidable chinche vuelto 


dicho hecho pasado chino juventud  suegra 











5. Mascar goma: héaqufel gran ________ nacional de los Los 
mascan goma asf los dicen 
belleza_ opio vicio como comié Inglaterra Estados Unidos del Norte 
canciones proverbios americanos chinos 


16 For instance, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, where notable progress has been 
made in the improvement of foreign language teaching methods. 
* Key to the three Levels of the Controlled Association Exercise will be found on page 291. 
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6. Unas cuantas ___ — 





, criadas algunas, visitas otras, procuraban entretener al nifio 


con... de —__._..._.__, ‘(Gracias a llag, a Ins ocho o —._______ afios yo ‘ie 
podia ____________ un ruidito a media _—__________ sin llenarme de __ S 

coches gatos cuentos dia veinte ver frijoles 

viejas plata noche diez miedo oir fantasmas 
7. Yome ...___ pert ee Lt CO  ¥ ive all, cyends 





toda esta 


rodeo maté cantando libro agujerito plata lapiz 
pulga asomé  observando puerta escena be-bop — bugi 
i a ce . Si obtienes una 
buena _________, serds el mas _______ de los hombres. Si. no, Ilegards a ser ____ 
fué es dijo maneras fuerte casarte ladr6n 
esposa feliz filésofo carpintero rocinante 
AM ie .... mpetia ser a LO Que me (te estar 


eee 


nos se me amante carnicero abuelo tio prima muerto 
casado masculino abuela preocupa gorila 
10. -Te acuerdas cuando — tus __________s sobre las mias, y llorando me 
____. que _____ me olvidarfas? 
besaste labios gritaste estornudaste aguardiente dijiste 
pusiste manos ___ furiosa nunca siempre abrazo 
11. Algunas _ tienen , ..  Sonides: uno ... y+ otre 


=, como la ¢, la g, y la r: coco-cenicienta, gato-giro, ramo-curva, etcetera. 
vocales consonantes blanco’ negro’ gordo’ flaco suave fuerte dos 








ES ——————“— niciceeney OOO BI, GA, 
ei, eu, Oi, Ou, ia, ie, io, ua, ue, UO, iu, Ui. 

May ascula muchacha combinacién cuchillo pistola vocales 

Diptongo lancha au revoir silaba bandidos Cantinflas 
ee, 

lapiz libro ejercicio rojo blanco facil mucho 
a = = We Eee 
PREVIOUS RATING: | 
SEMESTER OF SPANISH: ees—<isé«CT AE ‘ 





(See next page for Level #2) 
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TC: 1950 CONTROLLED ASSOCIATION EXERCISE Exp. RS—#2 
Columbia University IN SPANISH—LEVEL #2 J. Raymond 


INsTRUCTIONS: Select appropriate words from the lists below each paragraph to complete the 
thought. Suggested time: 10 minutes, or at instructor’s discretion. 











abierto fuerte mosca_ diente cerrada  casados 
1. Cuando la eo 
veas rio cruces viajes calle estrellas semaforos cielo 
2. En cuanto a los __ , no han de _____. mejor aunque les preste 
carniceros anteojos ciegos ofr bailar andar ver guantes 
3. La _______ de tu regreso ha bastado a volverme las _______._Ya_ puedo 
—___________ los dias; cada uno que pasa acerca mds aquél en que __________ de verte otra 


dama_ pulgas_ noticia mamacita comer  contar he _ vez __ bostezar 

















fuerzas escuchar Xochimilco 
4. Llega, de pronto, un momento decisivo, y entonces el espajiol como una 
___durante quince ________.. Es posible que al _______ de esos quince 
el espanol ______ hecho tanto como lo que un 
Oe 
vacila trabaja vaca fiera meses siglos dias saber cabo 
anos libros haya entero hace inglés Argentina dias 

5. Los alemanes son grandes y yo soy __________, son rubios y yo soy ________, son 
gordos y yo soy _______.. Los alemanes ____________ filosofia y matemiAticas y griego y 
otra. porcién de cosas, y yo ______. una ______._._.__. enciclopédica que — 
un gran espanolismo. 

casado chino ignorancia amarillo delgado sepan saben tengo 

revela tuve moreno robusto pollo divorcio chico 
6. En una __________ alemana, el alemén va __________ muy poco a poco, ____ 
y rechinante, como una <a SUY CAPBAGA. 

Blitzkrieg durmiendo escandalo conversacién ligero escopeta 

carreta avanzando pesado tonteria 
7. Cuando __________ a. un concierto y veo la __________ de todas las gentes, mientras 
yo permanezco _________, me considero un pequefio monstruo. 

trabajo emocién voy  suefo muchacha caliente frio vibora  celoso 
8. Amor mfo, tenemos que __________ nuestro ___m__ por algfin tiempo porque me 
acabo de __ con , 

comprar escopeta morir otro  postponer bailar casar matrimonio 
9. Si yo ___________ donde _ voy a morir, me acercarfa a ese maldito 





cementerio lugar veneno- supiera siempre nunca mariachi lindo 
10. Los nombres _______ en 8 forman el __________ cambiando la gen ________y 


“ ” 


agreg4ndole la _.__________ “‘es.””. Ejemplos: lapiz-lapices, cruz-cruces, voz-voces, pez- 


mantequilla comenzados_ sflaba_ terminados pescados peces “c’’ plural 





11. Los __.___ pronombres indefinidos usados en nuestro _______ son:: algo- 
alguien-alguno-cualquier-a, cualesquiera-quienquiera-quienesquiera-mucho-demAs-nada- 
nadie-ninguno-otro-poco-todo-varios-cada-cual-uno-una, etc. 

cinco singulares principales biblioteca barril lenguaje barco 
12. La sintaxis es la parte de la _________ que ensefia a _______ las palabras entre sf, 
para bien los _______ y los juicios. 

locura confundir conceptos gram&tica casar enlazar expresar quebrar 
13. __bs=____ hom6nimas son las que tienen ___________ estructura, pero 
cosas =, «6como: amo-cabo-duro-dama-esperanza-India-Llama-llave-nada-ojo- 


general-papel-regla-traje-valor-saco-sobre-como, etc. 
Hombres’ distinta  idéntica diferentes iguales expresan Palabras 


NUMBER: CorRECT: RATING: 
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TC: 1950 CONTROLLED ASSOCIATION EXERCISE Exp. RS—#3 
Columbia University IN SPANISH—LEVEL #3 J. Raymond 


INSTRUCTIONS: Select appropriate words from the lists below each paragraph to complete the 
thought. Suggested time: 10 minutes, or at instructor’s discretion. 

















EXAmpLeE: La de una es mds limpia que 14 de un 

a 
madre menudo hombre griego opinién compra cambia mujer gato 

1. 2 ____.__.__._. po pusde _...._ ___.__. Ip felicidad: pero con podemos, por 
lo menos, ser __.____._____. rodeados de — 

solteros gallo dinero vender salir comprar el desgraciados 

comodidades frios gatos negros 
2. La puerta _______ entreabierta. Maria acababa de _________. Procurando no 
hacer e] ___________ ruido, se arrodill6 __-___-___ a mi cama. Con sonrisa alegre me 
. Luego toc6é mi —____ con sus labios. Yo estreché contra mi pecho su 

cabens ¥ —........ nite mis ....__.___.__ las trenzas de eu hermosa. 

pie dedos miraba quedaba lejos frente apreté menor cabellera 

entrar higado comia junto abuela 

3. Lo que mas le duele al _______, indudablemente, es no poder _________ como 
pasé6 “‘aquello,”—como se _______. 

mat6é ahogé ndufrago sonar contar médico nadar bafarse 
4. Camba—como los picaros espafioles clasicos, y como los mas de los _________, que todos 
tenemos algo de ___._—no se _________abiertamente contra la orden divina, pero 
no la con : hace todo lo que puede para burlarla. 

curandera encanta duerme sigue japoneses picaros 

entusiasmo __ espafoles rebela dinero R. Sender poeta 
5. Algo debias repetir en nuestra vida todos los con toda solemnidad. 

un nuevo Padrenuestro de acuerdo con nuestras __________ y_ nuestras 


iglesias pecados dias hijas ideas circunstancias Necesitamos Dios 
6. De todos los bienes que el hombre busca con tanto afdn, ninguno es tan __________, tan 


_________, tan absolutamente feliz como la _________.. Por eso contamos entre los 
grandes hombres del mundo a esos escritores y artistas cuya labor, al parecer irrespetuosa y 


negativa, ha consistido en ___________._ de la y en reir de 








ella importante grande  criada risa oufia hacernos reumatismo 
humanidad vacilar negar burlarso 


i. <ccttms SO Ok, COO 6, im em TH, S 80 


de su risa mucho amor y algo de ______. 
Nifa haya dolor humorista hubiera fondo Cambo Ta saliera_ casa 


en el 








8. Anuncio: (en el periédico): Sefiorita, 50 afics, caracter dulce, desea __________ con. un 
on eee 
zapato enfermo  casarse girafa hombre comprar enérgico  mentir 
9. Anuncio en periéddico: ‘La Libertad”’: de 
Guerra PAjaros Tijeras divorcios casamiento Agencia Iglesia 
10. Anuncio: Se necesita una sefiora ___________ para hacer experimentos de —____ 
por un procedimiento ks ; 
flaca vaca nuevo viaje gorda fea adelgazamiento campesino 
11. Nunca supo lo que era la ______ hasta que se __________, pero ya era demasiado 


feo dinero tarde borracho felicidad vejez murid  casé_ afeité 





12. Con y a 
libros rios  siente centavo aguardiente hijos amor dolor  acuesta 
13. Todo se _______ en alcohol los 





gasta dolores. secretos anuncios multiplica menos conserva  botella 
NUMBER: Correct: RATING: 




















d 


lo 








LEVEL 1 
1) es—que—enemigos 
2) miedo—buena 
3) Durante—cartas—hacian—vez 
4) inolvidable—pasado—dias—juventud 
5) vicio—Estados Unidos del Norte—americanos—como—chinos—proverbios 
6) viejas—cuentos—fantasmas—diez—oir—noche—miedo 
7) asomé—agujerito—puerta—observando—escena 
8) dijo—maneras—casarte—esposa—feliz—fil6sofo 
9) me—abuelo—preocupa—casado—abuela 
10) pusiste—manos—dijiste—nunca 
11) consonantes—dos—fuerte—suave 
12) Diptongo—combinacién—s{laba—vocales 
13) ejercicio facil 
LEVEL 2 
1) cruces—calle—semAéforos 
2) ciegos—ver—anteojos 
3) noticia—fuerzas—contar—he—vez 
4) trabaja—fiera—dias—cabo—dias—haya—hace—inglés—entero 
5) chico—moreno—delgado—saben—tengo—ignorancia—revela 
6) conversacién—avanzando—pesado—carreta 
7) voy—emocién—frio 
8) postponer—matrimonio—casar—otro 
9) supiera—nunca—lugar 
10) terminados—plural—c—silaba—peces 
11) principales—lenguaje 
12) gramdtica—enlazar—expresar—conceptos 
13) Palabras—idéntica—expresan—diferentes 
LEVEL 3 
1) dinero—comprar—el—desgraciados—comodidades 
2) quedaba—entrar—menor—junto—miraba—frente—apreté—dedos—cabellera 
3) ndufrago—contar—ahogé 
4) espanoles—picaros—rebela—sigue—entusiasmo 
5) dias—Necesitamos—ideas—circunstancias (last 2 words may be reversed) 
6) grande—importante (or vice versa)—risa—burlarse—humanidad—hacernos—ella 
7) Camba—humorista—hubiera—fondo—dolor 
8) casarse—hombe—enérgico 
9) Agencia—divorcios 
10) gorda—adelgazamiento—nuevo 
11) felicidad—cas6—tarde 
12) amor—aguardiente—siente 
13) conserva—menos—secretos 


A CONTROLLED ASSOCIATION EXERCISE IN SPANISH 
KEY TO CONTROLLED ASSOCIATION EXERCISE IN SPANISH 
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Is This the Answer? 


N SPITE of all the efforts, on the part of committees, specialists in 

education, and teachers of modern languages, since the early part of 
the twentieth century, to direct teaching of modern languages toward 
genuine use of the language in question and away from the grammar- 
translation method, we have still not arrived at any composite method for 
making the mechanics of a foreign language palatable and sensible to our 
students. It seems that we have arrived merely at a multiplicity of rules 
and reasons for saying this or that, and the fallacy in all previous research 
in methodology lies in the fact that the language still lies hidden beneath 
a shroud of mechanics. The very nature of these investigations has tended 
to allow the language itself to become lost. 

As reformers, we have lost sight of the functions of language itself. 
More than that, we have neglected the very core of the origin of all language. 
We have busied ourselves with assembling lists and categories of grammar 
issues for texts. We have become obsessed by “‘how” and have forgotten 
that ‘“‘why” explains “how.” 

The only “how” to teach and to learn a language has turned out to be 
interminable rules of grammar. And then, as always, we have found our- 
selves reduced too often to saying: “But this is an exception.”’ Now, the 
efficiency of a rule is proportionate to its inclusiveness. The better the rule, 
the fewer the exceptions. But, can we arrive at this Utopia in languages? 
The very origin of language seems to rule out such dreams as infallible 
rules. Therefore, why not revert to the “why” of language, and teach our 
students to think? 

Was not the origin of language man’s need for expression of his thoughts? 
His need to communicate? Did he not accommodate the form of his utter- 
ances to his own thoughts, via word-pictures with colour and nuance added 
by the flexibility of voice to enhance his meaning? 

It would be a platitude to say that man talked for centuries untold 
without grammar-consciousness or syntax-sense. But is that a platitude, if 
we consider the vital “raison d’étre’’ of language, or if we have so completely 
disregarded the role of language? It hardly seems so. If it were a true plati- 
tude, we should not feel drawn to urge thought as the instigator and source 
of all oral expression. We should not be driven to wishing that we could 
hurdle backward to expression of our thoughts without the hampering 
mechanics created by grammarians since those simple days. 

In its origin, grammar was a means to uniformity of expression, a basis 
for teaching men to communicate, for teaching peoples of other tongues. 
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Grammar made order out of chaos in its beginnings. Now it appears that 
grammar, as regards language teaching to-day, is making new chaos due to 
too great an effort at syntaxical order. We need a new order, not syntaxical 
order, but an order of the mind. Learning grammar has become a memoriza- 
tion stunt, a mental feat, a “tour de force.”” Too many of us are teaching 
grammar, not language expression. We pack young heads with rules, 
inviolable, inflexible rules, until their heads should burst. We expect them 
to carry these loads of memorized facts until they die; whereas, in most 
cases, such memorized knowledge will last only long enough to be “‘cast 
to the swine” on an examination paper, or it will stay, detached from living 
usage and without meaning, like any nonsense we retain in spite of our- 
selves. These memorized, rote rules are about as useful as my list of Latin 
prepositional prefixes learned at the age of fourteen. ‘‘Verbs compounded 
with ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, post, prae, pro, sub, super, and sometimes 
circum,’’—and then I am stuck! Unless, as a nore mature person, I reason 
the sense of these ‘‘nonsense syllables,” planted in my erstwhile youthful 
head; then, the proper case seems logical. But when they were learned, 
they meant nothing. The very essence of their meaning should have pointed 
logically to a dative on the one hand, or, under other circumstances, to an 
accusative, even at fourteen, if my thinking had been directed. Such pigeon- 
hole memorization is not an intelligent approach. 

My plea is this: grammar should be reduced to the original reason for 
its existence. It should be a medium for expressing the exact meaning that 
the speaker has in mind. Much of the grammar we teach as such would be 
perfectly reasonable, if we taught it through its common-sense functions. 
Grammar grew out of a way of thinking, out of a psychology of a people 
given to expressing themselves in a specific language. If we taught our stu- 
dents how the people of a given country think, better, how to think as they 
do, many grammar rules could be abolished, discarded, and, in many cases, 
whole units of our most excellent grammar texts could be bulked into a 
whole, inscribed in one explanation of “how” the French or the Spanish 
think, “how” they say exactly what they mean. Their way of thinking is 
the only “‘why,”’ not the grammar rule. 

For example, past tenses in French need not be categorized into lists 
of five rules for this tense, or three for another. They should be taught in 
groups, or in combination one with the other: the Imperfect in combination 
with the Passé Composé, or with the Passé Simple. The students need to 
know only that there are verbs of action, and verbs of non-action. Aside 
from that, they need to be clarified only on precision or non-precision of 
action, and they can thereafter express themselves with passable correct- 
hess as regards past tenses. They can, with that simple presentation, express 
what they are thinking when dealing with a narrative in the past. They 
will see, as clearly as the teacher, that it is ridiculous to say: “Quand il 
est sorti, il claquait la porte.” 
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Quite true, there are, in addition to this simple differentiation in the 
past tenses, psychological differences, which could make a non-action verb 
fall into the Passé Composé or the Passé Simple. That sense can be devel- 
oped later. It would suffice, in the early years of French language usage, 
to attain general precision on a simple basis of reasoning and thinking. 
Creating a feeling for these fundamental tense differences will later lead 
to a feeling for finer, psychological variations in the original line of reason- 
ing. But it seems infinitely simpler to teach a way of thinking than to force 
mastery of sets of rules, which are inadequate in every case, and which 
will in later life fall into the category of my Latin prepositions. 

Likewise, the pages and pages devoted in most texts to a lengthy and 
confusing presentation of the subjunctive mood can be put into one unit, 
and, a line of reasoning instilled in the minds of the students. They will 
understand that all expressions of “‘commanding, wishing, regretting, being 
angry, happy” do not inevitably mean that the person subjected to these 
criteria will execute the subsequent implications. They will understand that 
the action or decision of the second verb is ‘‘suspended,”’ not necessarily 
carried out, and it will seem absurd to do anything with the second verb 
except put it into the subjunctive mood, to indicate the ‘‘suspension.”’ 
On the other hand, they will understand, too, that when writing a letter 
to a friend whose status is unknown to them, it is perfectly logical to say: 
‘Je regrette que vous soyez malade.”’ But, upon visiting a friend in the col- 
lege infirmary where they find him pale and wan, tucked into bed, it will 
seem sensible to say to him: “Je regrette que vous étes malade.” And 
would they not be right? There is the friend, sick, miserable. What ‘“‘sus- 
pension” of knowledge or decision could this situation present? The bug- 
bears included in the conjunctions ‘“‘jusqu’A moins que, 4 pour que’’ etc. 
implicate a similar “suspension” of execution, and by their very meaning 
point directly to a subjunctive expression. For, when is “‘until’’? And does 
the idea following ‘‘pour que” of necessity materialize? 

Tradition would not allow us to teach anything so flexible, but usage 
would allow it, and the motive behind current usages is admittedly one of 
common sense: saying what one means. 

Many expressions known to those who learned French the hard way 
as ‘‘bétes noires” can be presented as reasonable. Let us examine a few of 
them. 

“Venir de” is one of the expressions which many language teachers 
find difficult to explain. It is perfectly simple to say that ‘“‘to have just”’ 
means literally ‘to come from” doing something. That analogy clarifies 
the thought involved in this expression, and it accounts for both verb and 
preposition. 

Many such termed expressions are truly not idiomatic, but the logical 
expression of an exact idea. If they are dissected into their separate parts 
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and put together again, these expressions become meaningful, useful and 
precise articulation of thought. For example, the expression “‘en vouloir 4” 
can be interpreted, by its very composition, to mean: ‘‘to have a grudge 
against,” if the student is made to see that it says: ‘“‘to wish something upon 
someone,” and, in this sense, ‘‘to wish to get back at someone,” which is the 
true meaning of “bearing a grudge against someone.” 

Academic terminology often complicates simple issues for students. 
Texts speak blithely of the “Idiomatic Present and Imperfect.”’ Words, 
words, words. ‘‘Depuis combien de temps étes-vous ici?”’ makes sense as 
regards verb tense, if the student is asked: ‘‘Where are you when I ask 
you this question?” He will see the reason for the present tense. Or, “‘Vous 
chantiez depuis quinze minutes quand la cloche a sonné.’’, followed by: 
“What were you doing when the bell rang?” will be justified to him. These 
uses of present and imperfect need not be labelled by confusing and for- 
bidding names. Let them fall into the category of reasonable expression of 
exactly what the speaker means. 

Preposition, too, can be made to seem logical, instead of falling into 
this or that memorized list. In many cases verbs governing with the prepo- 
sition “a” implicate some tendency to or some “rapprochement” ¢o. In 
like manner, numberless verbs governing with ‘‘de’” do so, because there 
really is some implication of the preposition de. There is some drawing 
from another source, some ‘‘éloignement de.” In most of the common lists 
found in elementary texts, this reasoning would help. Thus memorization 
could be reduced. 

Many smaller language usages lend themselves to just such simple 
explanations. The expression ‘‘étre faché contre” can be convincingly pre- 
sented as logical. How illogical it seems, upon reflection, to say: “I am angry 
with you.” The situation existent under such circumstances has no “with” 
connotation. All our venom is uncontestably “‘contre”’ in such a case. Stu- 
dents will understand this. They will see that French is logical and that 
many times the language idiosyncrasies lie in our native mother-tongue, and 
not always in the new tongue we are studying. 

Nor let it suffice to say that the French “just use”’ different prepositions 
in some locutions. Let logical thinking justify them. “‘Boire le lait dans un 
verre” should not be an idiosyncrasy or an idiom of the French language, 
but the only way to say what milk is drunk: the milk in the glass. We 
should show how absurd it is, really, to say: “drink the milk out of the 
glass,” for the milk is im the glass. Likewise, “prendre le livre sur la table” 
is so much more reasonable than: “to take the book off the table,” for the 
book is on the table. 

A simple device for fixing permanently “jouer 4” and “jouer de” in 
the student’s mind will help, too. The music produced comes from any 
musical instrument; therefore, ‘‘jouer de” seems logical. In sports or games, 
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the player’s efforts are aimed a/ some implement, whether it be a bat, a 
hockey stick, or cards. 

Often, if the true meaning of a preposition is made clear, the use of 
same will seem right. ‘‘Dans’’—within— clearly understood, sets a student 
straight on “a la main” and “‘dans la main.”’? Demonstration with a long 
pencil which could not possibly be “‘dans la main,” followed by a similar 
demonstration with a stub of chalk which can be “dans la main,”’ will 
fix these two expressions. 

“Sur’’—on, or on top of—makes ‘‘dépendre de’’ replace the Anglo- 
Saxon’s persistent use of ‘‘sur.’’ Also, being ‘dependent upon” someone 
involves expectation of help “from” him. This same device makes ‘ 
le train’”’ a hobo style of travel. 

Similarly, “penser 4”? and ‘‘penser de’’ fall into logical usage. When 
we think “‘of” someone, our thoughts are directed foward or to that person. 
Whereas, if we have an opinion of something or someone, our opinion has 
its origin in and comes from that person or thing which causes our reaction. 

Implications of underlying meaning help to explain functions of some 
words which otherwise just fall into the ‘‘queer”’ list. The omission of an 
article before a noun used after ‘“‘sans” and “‘manquer de” is truly a natural 
phenomenon, if students are made to understand that both of these expres- 
sions have implied negative meanings: “‘not with” and “not having.” 
With this in mind, it will not seem strange to omit the article after these 
two locutions, just as it is omitted in a negative partitive. 

Comparative studies often clarify confusing issues. The verb ‘‘devoir” 
can be made so normal, if the student is reminded that both ‘“‘ought’’ 
and ‘“‘must,” in English, are defective verbs, which we cannot conjugate in 
the normal fashion. We cannot say: “I have ought,’’ even when that is 
what we really mean. Nor can we say: “I should must.’’ No matter. The 
French verb is perfectly normal in its functions, and it can say clearly and 
explicitly what the English verb cannot say. A few “gymnastics” with the 
English verb in its deficiency will prove this point, and will reduce the use 
of ‘‘devoir” to logical execution, and will remove it from the category of 
“things to memorize.” 

Such an analysis could go on forever; it could be as long as any of the 
texts I criticize. Let us stop here. But let us endeavour to treat our language 
students like thinking human beings, not like storage houses for the mean- 
ingless rules of present-day texts. Let us make grammar reasonable to 
students. Let us revert to the origin of language, making it perfectly clear 
that certain things are said as they are, because, thus combined, those 
words say exactly the thought in mind. Let us, whenever possible, substi- 
tute reasoning and understanding language for thought for rote rules. 

VIRGINIA Dopp CooPER 
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An Introductory Course in Spanish 
Pronunctation for Undergraduates 


HEN I began experimenting ten years ago with ways and means of 

improving the pronunciation of Spanish students in college, I found 
that the greatest weakness of even the most practical exercises was lack 
of an adequate check on progress. 

Addition of sound equipment to language laboratories has eliminated 
this weakness. With records and wire recorders,' not only does the teacher 
have the feeling he is getting better results from his students, but the stu- 
dents themselves have an audible check on their progress. There is seldom 
a question as to semester grade when a student, in the presence of an in- 
structor and native Spanish-speaking staff members, listens to two record- 
ings of his pronunciation—one made at the end of the second week’s work, 
the other at the end of the semester. 

At Southwestern Louisiana Institute I have found it necessary to limit 
the course in Spanish Pronunciation to twelve students. This was done for 
two reasons, one being small laboratory facilities, and the other my personal 
conviction that a larger number could not be given sufficient personal at- 
tention and corrective treatment. 

This one-semester course requires two hours of regular class meetings, 
and two hours of laboratory practice per week, and carries three semester 
hours credit. It is required of majors and minors in Spanish. The basic text 
used is Navarro-Espinosa, A Primer of Spanish Pronunciation. Reierences 
are Navarro, Manual de pronunciacién espanola, Manual de entonacién 
espanola and Estudios de fonologta espanola. I have chosen the Primer rather 
than the Manual as our textbook because the class is made up of students 
at all levels of their study of Spanish above the first year, and it seemed 
more realistic to remove any possible language difficulty. We also use sev- 
eral mimeographed pamphlets for more extensive practice in the classroom. 

Laboratory practice does not begin until after the first two weeks. Dur- 
ing this period the class meets three times a week, the third meeting being 
held in the laboratory, so that all students may learn how to operate the 
practice machines. Each student is told to bring a small blank disc, which 
may be purchased in any of the local music stores at nominal cost. The 


1 One serious objection to the use of wire or tape recorders, namely, the time lost in re- 
Winding before recorded exercises could be played back, has been overcome. A new type of 
Wire recorder is now available which gives instantaneous playback when properly used. 
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first assigned task in the laboratory is for each student to record a selection 
in Spanish upon it. This record is filed away until the last week of the se- 
mester, at which time the student records the same selection plus some new 
material on the reverse side. Then, with the help of native Spanish-speaking 
members of the staff I carefully grade these recordings on a comparative 
as well as an absolute basis. By this I mean (1) arranging the final record- 
ings from top to bottom on a comparative basis, (2) arranging the record- 
ings in ascending or descending order on the basis of the progress shown be- 
tween the first and the second recordings, and (3) arranging the recordings 
in order of excellence with reference to their approach to or deviation from 
perfection. An average of these three standings plus the student’s knowl- 
edge of the purely technical side of the work as shown in the classroom and 
on tests, I believe, should give a very fair appraisal of his accomplishment. 

In the classroom, I assign all the material in Navarro-Espinosa for 
memorization. I defend such a requirement by pointing out that the Primer 
contains only the minimum essentials of correct pronunciation and nothing 
can be omitted without serious loss. The students learn all of the phonetic 
symbols by the end of the fourth week, and use them constantly in class- 
room exercises. During the first four weeks they take short tests at the be- 
ginning of the hour. These tests always involve the writing of phonetic 
symbols. In the fourth week I begin writing one stanza of Rubén Dario’s 
Sonatina on the blackboard in phonetic symbols, to be memorized and 
reproduced orally and in writing by each student. We do not neglect the 
Primer in so doing, and I remind the students that the material in it must 
be learned so well and practiced so constantly that its application becomes 
second nature, with the result that the organs of speech assume the correct 
positions automatically in the same way that the hands of a competent 
pianist respond to the notes of a piece of music. 

When the class has completed Sonatina the time is ripe for their learning 
to recognize and identify the most common verse forms: romance, redon- 
dilla, quintilla, décima, tercetos, octava rima, silva, and soneto for it seems to 
me that this is the appropriate place for learning Spanish prosody. At each 
meeting of the class I test the students’ knowledge by writing a few lines of 
poetry on the board and asking that they write them in phonetic symbols 
and identify the versification by indicating syllabication, stress, rhyme 
scheme, and verse endings (/lano, agudo, esdrtijulo). This procedure greatly 
enhances the student’s enjoyment and appreciation of Spanish and Spanish 
American literature, in which poetry plays so important a réle. 

Meanwhile, the class has gone through the basic text for the second 
time, and has also completed the chapter entitled Exercises in Review. We 
then continue on through the last chapter, Phonetic Texts, which is the most 
difficult chapter of the Primer, all the while reviewing for the third time the 
basic explanatory and descriptive material of the earlier chapters. We spend 
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considerable time on the Phonetic Texts because they constitute not only a 
summing up of all the basic material, but also serve to show just to what ex- 
tent this information has become a habit with the student. Perfection, or 
performance as near perfection as seems possible in each individual case is 
insisted upon at this stage of the work, even to the point of seemingly end- 
less repetition. 

The last two weeks of class work are devoted to extensive reading aloud 
of a variety of new materials: poetry, drama, dialogs, essays, narrative and 
descriptive passages. Tests are given to determine speed and accuracy. An 
important part of testing consists of unrehearsed conversations with native 
Spanish-speaking members of the staff. 

In the laboratory the student begins his practice with the L6pez Morillas 
Sounds of Spanish, and the Navarro Tomas, Ejercicios de pronunciacién 
espanola phonograph records.” One side of each of these discs affords ample 
material for one laboratory period of fifty minutes. 

Fach student receives mimeographed pamphlets containing the recorded 
exercises. These are carefully studied as a part of the regular class work be- 
fore they are assigned for practice in the laboratory. Practice techniques 
used in the laboratory are described below. 

The student listens to the entire record before recording any part of it on 
the wire recorder. He observes and marks all breath groups, and such other 
phenomena as liaison, synalepha, intonation, etc. Then he plays the record 
again, repeating what he hears immediately after the voice on the record 
into the microphone of the wire recorder, which records both voices. When 
the recording is played back, the student compares his pronunciation with 
that of the model and notes his errors. This procedure is repeated as often 
as time will allow. This is very easily done with the Lépez Morillas records 
because the recorded material is spaced, allowing ample time for repetition. 
The other record sets that we use are not spaced and this presented some 
difficulties until we purchased a Fairchild Language Master. This machine, 
among other advantages, possesses a device for raising and lowering the 
tone arm with only slight pressure of the hand. The tone arm is raised at 
the end of a word, breath group, or sentence, while the material is repeated 
and recorded on the wire recorder. Then the tone arm is lowered to continue 
the record. The adjustment may be made so fine that the tip of the phono- 
graph needle barely clears the record, and so does not injure it, when the 
tone arm is lowered. We have found that this arrangement works very well 
indeed. 

After the Lépez Morillas records are completed, the student uses a set 
called Spanish Tales and Dialogues, alternating with the remaining discs of 
the Ejercicios de pronunciacién espanola. When these two sets have been 


? For a complete analysis of the material recorded on these discs, see Appendix I. 
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completed, the Spanish Literary set is begun, and all the material recorded 
by Federico de Onis is covered. Not only are these recordings outstanding 
as to voice, language and diction, but also are practical in that often they 
kindle in the young auditor not acquainted with Spanish literature, a desire 
to know more about these selections in particular and Spanish literature in 
general. 

Results? Well, attainment varies with the individual, of course, but a 
few students nearly always show amazing progress, and all improve meas- 
urably. They all know, in theory at least, how to pronounce well, and how 
to recognize good pronunciation when they hear it. They now take pleasure 
in listening intelligently to the speech of natives. Not only have they de- 
veloped the ability to appraise good pronunciation, but their enjoyment of 
literature in Spanish has been broadened and deepened. 

The following schedule is posted in the laboratory and is presented here 
to show how the recorded material increases in amount and difficulty from 
week to week. This represents its present form only, since the material is 
changed or rearranged from time to time as new and better materials be- 
come available, and, we hope, new and better ideas for their use occur: 


SPANISH 300 PRONUNCIATION 
LABORATORY SCHEDULE 
Please start your practice promptly on the hour and do not stop until the bell 
for the end of the period rings. At the end of each practice period, write down the 


date and hour of practice on your page in the Laboratory Record Book, and have it 
initialed by some permanent member of the Department of Foreign Languages. 


Ist Week 
Feb. 14-19 lst hour: Listen to and imitate, first side, first record of Lépez 
Morillas, Sounds of Spanish. 
2nd hour: Listen to and imitate, first side, first record Navarro, 
Ejercicios de pronunciacién espanola. 
2nd Week 
Feb. 21-26 Ist hour: Second side, first record of Lépez Morillas. 
2nd hour: Second side, first record of Navarro-TomiAs. 
3rd Week 
Feb. 28—Mar. 5 1st hour: First side, second record of L6épez Morillas. 
2nd hour: First side, second record of Navarro-TomiAs. 
4th Week 
Mar. 7-12 ist hour: Second side, second record of L6épez Morillas. 
2nd hour: Second side, second record of Navarro-Tomas. 
5th Week 
Mar. 14-19 ist hour: First side, third record of Navarro-Tomas. 
2nd hour: Spanish Tales and Dialogues 1. 
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6th Week 

Mar. 21-26 lst hour: Second side, third record of Navarro-Tomas. 
2nd hour: Spanish Tales and Dialogues 2. 

7th Week 

Mar. 28-Apr. 2 Ist hour: First side, fourth record of Navarro-Tomas. 
2nd hour: Spanish Tales and Dialogues 3. 

8th Week 

Apr. 4-9 Ist hour: Second side, fourth record of Navarro-Tomas. 
2nd hour: Spanish Tales and Dialogues 4. 

9th Week 

Apr. 11-16 ist hour: First side, fifth record of Navarro-Tomas. 
2nd hour: Valle-Inclan (Linguaphone Literary Set). 

10th Week 

Apr. 18-23 Ist hour: Second side, fifth record of Navarro-Tomas. 
2nd hour: Lazarillo de Tormes. 

11th Week 

Apr. 25-30 Ist hour: Sarmiento. 
2nd hour: Rubén Dario. 

12th Week 

May 2-7 Ist hour: El Abencerraje. 
2nd hour: Calderén. 

13th Week 

May 9-14 Ist hour: Fray Luis de Leén. 
2nd hour: Jore Manrique. 

14th Week 

May 16-21 Ist hour: Romances. 
2nd hour: Cantar de mio Cid. 

15th Week 

May 23-28 Devoted to reading material of the student’s own choice, usually 
current magazines or newspapers. 


APPENDIX I 


Since no complete catalog of the material on the practice discs is avail- 
able from the manufacturer, the information below may help the reader 
decide on those which best suit his purposes. 

Lépez Morillas, Sounds of Spanish. (Dr. Lépez Morillas, Brown Uni- 
versity.) Record one, side one: the vowels and diphthongs; side two: the 
consonants p, b, v, semi-consonantal u, m, f, c, t, and dental explosive d; rec- 
ord two, side one: interdental continuant d, s, n,/, simple r, multiple r, ch, 
semi-explosive y or hi; side two: semi-consonantal 7, n, //, velar consonants 
c, g, k, g, and 7. Side four also contains supplementary exercises for the 
voiced bilabial continuant 8, v, for the interdental continuant d, the voiced 
velar continuant g, and the multiple r. 
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Navarro Tomas, Ejercicios de pronunciacién espanola. (Linguaphone 
Institute, New York City.) Record one, side one: VOCALES; 7 cerrada, i 
abierta, 7 semivocal, i semiconsonante, e cerrada, e abierta, a media, a 
velar. Side two: VOCALES; o cerrada, o abierta, u cerrada, u abierta, u semi- 
vocal, “ semiconsonante, sinalefa. Record two, side one: CONSONANTES: 
oclusivas b, d, g, fricativas b, d, g, los consonantes 2, p, tf, c. (k). Record 
two, side two: CONSONANTES; fricativa interdental c, z, fricativo alveolar 
s, fricativa velar sorda g, 7, pronunciacién de la x. Record three, side one: 
CONSONANTES; nasal n, lateral /, vibrante simple 7, alveolar rr. Record 
three, side two: palatal ch, palatal y, palatal #, palatal //. Record four, 
side one: ENTONACION; inflexié6n ascendente; inflexidn descendente; in- 
flexion circunfleja; frases declarativas de un solo grupo; frases declarativas 
de dos grupos; proposicién complementaria interior de frase afirmativa; 
complementaria inicial o final de frase. Record four, side two: ENTONACION; 
enlace de dos proposiciones declarativas; combinaciones de tres grupos, 
principales y secundarios; enunciaci6n declarativa; subordinacién. Record 
five, side one: ENTONACION; enumeracién completa, final de frase; enumera- 
cién incompleta final; enumeracién no final; enumeracién distributiva. 
Record five, side two: ENTONACION; interrogaci6én. 

Spanish Tales and Dialogues. (RCA-Victor Co., Camden, N. J.) Record 
one, side one: Three anecdotes, spoken by Senor Barragan: Una equivo- 
cact6n; El caballo y las ostras; gY con esto? Record one, side two: Didlogo: 
En el barco, spoken by Senorita de Laguna, Sefior Barragan, Senor Camilo 
Gurtubay. Record two, side one: Three anecdotes, spoken by Sefiorita de 
Laguna: El precio de dos huevos, Ciego, Un ignorante. Record two, side two: 
Didlogo: La llegada, La aduana, spoken by Senorita de Laguna, Sefior Bar- 
ragan, Sefor Camilo Gurtubay. Record three, side one: Two anecdotes, 
spoken by Senior de Baeza: El doctor robado; El perro del jardinero. Record 
three, side two: Didlogo: En la estacién, En el comedor, spoken by Senorita 
de Laguna, Sefior Barragan, Sefior Camilo Gurtubay. 

Spanish Literary Set. (Linguaphone Institute, New York City. All re- 
cordings listed, spoken by Federico de Onis of Columbia University.) 
Record one, side one: Ramén del Valle-Inclan, Florisel. Record one, side 
two: Lazarillo de Tormes. Record two, side one: Domingo F. Sarmiento. 
Record two, side two: Rubén Dario: Cancién de otono en primavera; Noc- 
turno. Record three, side one: El Abencerraje. Record three, side two: 
Calderén de la Barca, La vida es suevo. Record four, side one: Fray Luis de 
Leén, Noche estrellada. Record four, side two: Jorge Manrique, Coplas por 
la muerte de su padre. Record five, side one: Romances: El conde Ferndén 
Gonzdlez; Romance de Abendmar; Romance del conde Arnaldos. Record five, 
side two, Cantar de mio Cid. 

The records of the Literary Set are twelve-inch records. All the others are 
ten-inch records. 

GRAVES B. ROBERTS 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
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Jules Romains and Hts “Men 
of Good Wil?’ 


HE publication, in 1946, of the last, the twenty-seventh volume of 

Jules Romains’ Les hommes de bonne volonté has passed by almost un- 
noticed in France as well as in this country where the work has appeared 
under the title of Men of Good Will. 

Even of routine reviews there were relatively few—and they mostly 
unjust. To be sure, the majority of the reviewers were at one in calling this 
series the “greatest” modern novel in so far as quantity is concerned, but 
certainly not in quality. They found fault with the author and with his 
writing, and it can hardly be said that public opinion, to the extent it is laid 
down in print, has greeted the achievement of this big enterprise with en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Various reasons account for this lukewarm, or even unfriendly reception. 
Since Jules Romains had, in 1932, launched on this awe-inspiring undertak- 
ing of writing a present-day ‘‘Comédie humaine” the critics’ reactions to it 
have undergone several fluctuations. Hailed in France at first with almost 
universal appraisal, the annual installment of two volumes, running to more 
than six hundred pages, soon exasperated the reviewers and as early as 1937 
the well-known critic of the Figaro, André Rousseaux contemptuously 
scorned the ambition of Jules Romains, ridiculing his diligence as well as 
his belief in reason and progress. 

In America, the peak of Jules Romains’ fame as the creator of Men of 
Good Will was only reached in 1940, one year after the translation of volume 
16, Verdun, had been published. But then came the French disaster which 
caused not only all those terrible material destructions of modern warfare, 
but also threw the majority of Frenchmen into deep conflicts of the soul. 
Though Jules Romains had escaped to our Hemisphere, his attitude—as it 
was revealed by a series of articles printed in 1940 and then collected un- 
der the title of The Seven Mysteries of Europe—clearly indicated that, up 
to 1939, he had been in close contact, and sometimes even in conspiracy, 
with notorious representatives of anti-democratic and anti-Allied tenden- 
cies, such as Goebbels, Ribbentrop, Abetz, Laval and Henri de Man. This 
Was sufficient to cast on Romains the shadow of doubt and suspicion, and 
this book indeed caused him to be ostracized as a public figure, which in 
turn tarnished his reputation as a writer. The reviewers felt free, and were 
perhaps sometimes encouraged, to spurn any new book of his, and they did. 
On the other hand, many magazine and newspaper editors refused any 
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longer to take the slightest notice of the writings of Jules Romains. 

After the end of the war, a slow rehabilitation has set in among the more 
discerning circles of France, and while Jules Romains was still in America, 
that is to say, without any of the usual canvassing on the part of the chiefly 
concerned person, he was elected as a member of the French Academy to 
sit as one of the “Forty Immortals” of his time. Yet even in France this 
reversal of opinion has not yet reached the general public, and that must 
be the main reason why the final volume of Les hommes de bonne volonté 
attracted so little attention in the country of its origin. 

On the other hand, astonishingly numerous were the faithful followers 
among his French readers. Flammarion, the publishers of the original, 
could count to the end on an assured sale of forty thousand copies for the 
first printing of every volume: and the first volume had found in 1946 as 
many as 85,000 buyers. And if one adds up the figures which are printed on 
the outer cover of the original French edition of the last volume, one reaches 
the stupendous figure of 1,368,000 copies sold. Messrs. Knopf, the pub- 
lishers of the American edition, could probably quote even bigger sales, but 
then the American market is much larger than the French one. 

At any rate, in this country too, the moment should have come to view 
things more dispassionately than during the war and to do justice to the 
achievement of a man who must undoubtedly rank as one of the great 
writers of our time—and perhaps of all time. On re-reading The Seven 
Mysteries of Europe we shall find to our astonishment that, as early as 1940 
when many of his countrymen were still looking to Pétain as the savior of 
France, Jules Romains was a staunch admirer of de Gaulle; and certainly 
the man who wrote: “‘Yes, we can blame all those whose efforts towards 
peace turned out badly” (p. 217) should not be accused of trying to exoner- 
ate himself. His whole book is more in the nature of a self-indictment than 
an apology “vitae suae.”” Granted even that it reveals weaknesses in its 
author, such as his vanity, his amateurish meddling with foreign affairs, 
lack of insight and excess of credulity (and on all these points opinions may 
easily differ or valid excuses be advanced) there remains nothing to justify 
contempt for his literary achievement. 

It may have shortcomings as a work of art, and to my mind it has indeed, 
or Men of Good Will might be attacked on moral grounds (though certainly 
not by admirers of Sartre’s novels or plays), but it should at least be judged 
on its inherent merit, on whether its author achieved what he set out to do 
or failed. I, for one, am convinced that it is rendering a great many potential 
readers a real disservice in warning them against following Romains in his 
investigation of modern France, of modern man and his most urgent prob- 
lems, that it means to deprive them of the acquaintance with a most stimu- 
lating and unique work of art. 

Yet both by its size and the unusual narrative technique which is neces- 
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sitated by the subject, Men of Good Will may baffle any but the most 
persistent and careful reader unless he is offered by way of introduction, an 
indication about its main theme, a “red herring” to guide him through the 
maze of ancillary subject matter and through the crowd of characters. In 
any case it should facilitate the reading and enjoyment of the novel when 
one is told what to expect of it. 

It is true, the author himself furnishes a preface and he addresses, at 
various stages of his story, a direct appeal to his readers who would be very 
ill-advised to neglect his words. Considering however, the inordinate length 
“author’s soliloquies” are relatively short, and one need 
only think of Fielding’s asides in Tom Jones (or the same technique in a 
modernized form such as it appears in Hemingway’s early book Torrents of 
Spring) in order to realize this. On the other hand, the uninitiated may oc- 
casionally find it is not quite easy to grasp all the meaning of Jules Romains’ 
asides without some commentary. I mention as an instance in point: at the 
very beginning of the preface he traces the roots of his Men of Good Will 
back to his first book, La vie unanime, conceived and published when he 
was still in his teens. He maintains that the principal idea of both works is 
fundamentally the same, that most of the books he published between 
1904, the year that saw La vie unanime, and 1931 when he started on the 
great adventure of writing Les hommes de bonne volonté were but undertaken 
as preliminary training for the latter. 

But even though La vie unanime immediately made its young author 
famous in France and caused him to be widely recognized beyond her 
frontiers, many of those who may now tentatively take up the first volume 
of Men of Good Will will be at a loss to say what exactly was the underlying 
idea of Jules Romains’ first book of 1904 and to define the essence of what 
crystallized around the nucleus of these poems as the literary school of 
“unanimism.” Grossly generalizing, one might describe its aim as the art 
of the psychology of human groups. 

Whereas novelists, dramatists, and poets, until the end of the nineteenth 
century, used to emphasize the psychological aspect of the individual, 
Romains was the first quite consciously to shift the stress to the description 
and analysis of the group spirit. For him it is not enough to tell what is 
going on in John’s mind and in Mary’s when he writes of a couple—the 
smallest of all groups—but he undertakes to seize and re-create the essence 
of the couple as such, which is an entity of its own and something different 
from the mere addition of John plus Mary, an entity with its own life and 
its own laws of existence. 

This view of humanity and of the task of literary art is, of course, closely 
related to that of certain sociologists, and Romains has sometimes been 
treated as if he had simply introduced the teaching of a Durkheim, or a 
Lévy-Bruhl, into literature, although La vie unanime was published before 
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its author could have undergone any such influence. Moreover, Romains’ 
conception is so wide and so original as to exclude for any student of the 
problem the idea of his having been subjugated by extraneous influences. 

Bearing in mind this conception of humanity, with the stress not on the 
individual but on the group, one will easily understand why Romains had 
to develop his peculiar narrative style, which was cinematographic before 
the screen had discovered it. Thus he does not tell the consecutive story of 
one or of several characters, but jumps from one to the other in order to 
present their simultaneous existence, their living unconcernedly alongside 
each other until they get suddenly involved in a common adventure unfore- 
seen by them or by the reader. 

To mention only one example: in the ninth volume of Men of Good Will 
there is a seemingly isolated chapter on the birth of a little girl, Francoise 
Mailleul, whose parents we have never heard of before and whom we lose 
sight of till she reappears, aged six, in volume thirteen and for another short 
interlude in volume eighteen where we get a glimpse of her day in school. 
However, it is only from volume twenty-three onwards that we begin to see 
her as a character with an existence in her own right—and not before 
volume twenty-six, the last but one, that we realize her full importance: in it 
Romains narrates with masterly skill the story of her love, and marriage to 
the poet Pierre Jallez who, with Jean Jerphanion, is one of the two central 
figures of Men of Good Will. 

With these two, it can be said, all of the more than one thousand char- 
acters of the novel are similarly brought into connection—in some way or 
other, either directly or indirectly. Many of them are sooner or later to cross 
their way and get into personal contact with them: or, if they do not, they 
are—consciously or unconsciously—still in the orbit of their rayonnement 
by being their friends’ or their neighbors’ acquaintances. This is one of the 
structural principles by which Romains has safeguarded the organic co- 
hesion of the various parts in this immense world he has created. Only care- 
less or malevolent readers can be misled into calling it amorphic. As a true 
work of art it has its inherent unity, both of style and theme. 

Yet it is significative of Romains, the unaminist, that he has not placed 
one character in the center of his epic, but two; or rather, the story of their 
friendship. The other of the two is Jean Jerphanion who from being a 
teacher turns to politics and eventually rises to the position of a minister 
of foreign affairs, only to resign soon afterwards. In a way, Romains’ novel 
can be interpreted as one of the most grandiose and moving tributes to the 
spirit of friendship. We witness, in the second volume the first meeting of 
the two future leaders of their nation, the poet and the statesman; they are 
about to enter the famous Ecole Normale in Paris on the seventh of Octo- 
ber, 1908—just two years, we might add, after Jules Romains himself, under 
his real name of Louis Farigoule, had entered the same school. 
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We watch the formation and steady growth of their friendship, listen 
to their conversations, get interested in their interests which are those of 
the intellectual élite of their generation; and anybody who wants to under- 
stand the spirit of modern France, or for that matter of Western civiliza- 
tion in our time, cannot do better than study the development of Jallez 
and Jerphanion. It would be difficult to find a more brilliant and more 
penetrating introduction to this spirit. 

It would be wrong, however, to dwell only on the picture of a fine friend- 
ship between these two characters. Men of Good Will also tells the story of a 
perfect marriage as Jerphanion and his charming Odette live it, and another 
story about several attempts of Jallez to live a perfect love: his final success 
with Francoise Mailleul is preceded by at least one close approach to the 
ideal, which furnishes the main subject of volume eighteen: La douceur de 
la vie—for many readers perhaps the climax of the whole series as it is no 
doubt the most beautiful and the most enjoyable section of it. 

Alongside with friendship, marriage, and love, there coexist, on the 
other hand, in the image of our world such as Men of Good Will presents 
it to us, all other forms of human intercourse—libertinage, sexual and 
criminal perversion. For this is the real object of Jules Romains: to paint 
a complete picture of our twentieth century civilization, in all its aspects, 
human and inhuman, social as well as psychological. 

As far as the psychological method of Jules Romains is concerned, it is 
on the whole more in line with pre-Freudian conceptions than with any of 
the more recent schools, and it tries, by analytical reasoning, to make clear 
and understandable to the reader the conscious and subconscious motives 
of his characters’ actions. In this, the stress is on the conscious side of life 
and little do we read here of the importance of dreams or inhibitions of 
“gratuitous acts,” and so forth, which has greatly annoyed some of Romains’ 
critics since he would not fit into their pet theories. 

He has been likewise blamed for his aloofness from any of the more 
boisterously advertised social theories. Anyway, he definitely repudiates— 
though his personal outlook is doubtless Leftish and democratic—the Marx- 
ist theory of social classes; and if he has followed any theory at all in draw- 
ing his likeness of modern society it is most probably that of “‘stratification,”’ 
invented by his own creature, the Rabelaisian sociologist Ernest Tor- 
checoul. The latter holds that a “class” is constituted by identical purchas- 
ing power. In Les humbles (vol. 6, chapter 19) we read that, to understand 
any given society, “‘one must study, layer by layer so to speak, the distribu- 
tion of private budgets according to their daily purchasing power. . . . For 
Paris, the most interesting field of investigation concerns the layers between 
five and fifty francs.’’ Under five francs he finds the “humble,” the next group 
has from five to ten francs a day to spend, then follow those of 10-20, 20-50, 
50-500 or 1,000 francs. 
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As a matter of fact, Romains’ novel shows us representatives of all these 
groups, yet as connected parts of one organic whole; and it certainly does 
not content itself with doing nothing but this. Even on the social side, it 
contains far more than a mere application of such a theory. We meet mem- 
bers of the old and newer aristocracy, of the world of business, of science, 
of the church, of freemasonry, of the arts—we meet men and women of 
any age. We meet artisans, workers, soldiers (from the private to the gen- 
eral), anarchists, prostitutes, pimps, swindlers and gamblers, soothsayers, 
murderers, and whatnot. And thanks to the author’s extraordinary gift of 
rapid characterization, we get to know these people so intimately that they 
live in our minds more vividly than most of the men and women we have 
met in actual life. If something is to be criticized in this enormous tableau* 
of modern society I would hint at two notable omissions which are probably 
motivated by gaps in Romains’ wide culture. One of these omissions may 
still be dispensed with: the absence of a representative of music (although 
the appeal of this art has become more popular and more general than per- 
haps ever before the twentieth century). The other carries more weight: 
attributing to the world of peasant and farmer but one chapter in the whole 
series amounts to omission and certainly must be considered as a mistake 
in the proportional design of this part of the picture. 

Again, all these representatives of the various social groups are centered 
round Jallez and Jerphanion to whom the title ‘‘Men of Good Will” applies 
in the first place. It also applies, as we are given to understand from a 
musing of Jallez in volume twenty-six, to the poet Strigelius (who in many 
respects, is obviously drawn after Paul Valéry), the English journalist 
Stephen Bartlett, Torchecoul, Jerphanion’s wife and his political mentor 
and collaborator Bouitton (who, in his turn, often recalls the personality of 
Edouard Herriot though the latter actually appears beside him on the out- 
skirts of the novel). The title does not apply to any of the other characters 
(not even Gurau)—and still less to the readers as, in 1938, one sarcastic 
critic, exasperated by the length of this “roman-fleuve,’”’ invited us to 
believe. 

The title is a very apt description of the theme of the novel; and it must 
be noted that, here again, in spite of all diversity, there is one theme. The 
many strands of action are all woven into a single pattern, all its elements 
constructed around a single problem; and who could think of one that is of 
greater concern to all of us? For this is Jerphanion’s problem, and to a lesser 


* The dimensions and some of the structural principles of Romains’ huge canvas had, at 
one time, reminded me of Raphael and made me wonder whether Jules Romains had chosen his 
pseudonym in homage to the great Italian painter, one of whose disciples bore the name of 
Giulio Romano. In the meantime, I have learned that no such allusion was intended. “Le nom 
avait des origines familiales, et par ailleurs il me plaisait” as Jules Romaiyis wrote me himself, 
(letter dated December 16, 1947). 
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degree that of the other men of good will: Hating war, how can those who 
want to build a human world in which armed conflicts are rendered impos- 
sible, unite and impose their will? As Jules Romains’ novel depicts the tragic 
failure of all the dispersed forces making for peace before 1914, its chief les- 
son seems to be a sad and discouraging one, the more so because we know, 
from our own experience, how the rise of new hopes after 1918 was doomed 
to even worse failure. 

In the story of Jallez and Jerphanion we feel the catastrophe of the sec- 
ond World War only foreshadowed, for, according to his original plan, 
Jules Romains kept his narrative within the limits of twenty-five years. It 
opens in 1908, on the ‘Sixth of October” (the title of the first volume), and 
it ends in 1933, on the ‘‘Seventh of October” (the title of the last). Deducting 
this prelude and this epilogue, the number of volumes therefore coincides 
with the number of years covered. Yet the author has very wisely refrained 
from trying to allot one volume to each year: he takes his pace from the 
internal rhythm of the story, lingers where it demands careful description 
and where the incidents cluster around the important hour—hastens on and 
jumps over years wherever this is in harmony with the main theme. 

Although we had to admit to ourselves, that the chief lesson of Men of 
Good Will is a sad and discouraging one, yet we can, and indeed we must, 
read it in a different spirit. We must face the problem of this novel, as we 
must face it in real life: if the men of good will do not summon their courage 
after their last failure, if they do not try again and harder than before, if 
in desperation they give up all hope for humanity and allow things to follow 
their natural downward bent, then indeed it is clear that our world is head- 
ing for its final annihilation. Thus the men of good will in all the nations 
of the earth can today do nothing better than imitate Jerphanion after 
World War I—confident, though aware of the still greater dangers, con- 
fident that they must succeed in their task where previous generations have 
failed, succeed or perish with the rest. 

HARRY BERGHOLZ 

University of Michigan 





Utilidad de la Casa Hispanica 
en el Aprendizaje de la Lengua 
Espanola 


é UAL es el mejor sistema o procedimiento de ensefianza para conseguir 


que los alumnos aprendan a entender y hablar una Jengua moderna? 
Esta pregunta plantea el problema mas dificil de los que en la actualidad 
tiene pendientes el profesorado. Se sabe ya bastante bien cémo ensefar a 
leer y escribir una lengua extranjera, pero no se ha encontrado todavia un 
camino respecto del cual, marchando por él con firmeza durante razonable 
periodo de aprendizaje, exista la fundada probabilidad de que el alumno 
llegue a entender y hablar satisfactoriamente una lengua distinta de la 
materna. El antiguo procedimiento de hacer estudiar mucha gramatica no 
conduce al resultado que desean quienes ahora tienen verdadero interés en 
el conocimiento de una lengua: entenderla y hablarla del modo mas aproxi- 
mado a cémo lo hacen las personas para las cuales es el idioma materno. La 
ASTP, buscando un sistema vivo y rapido, aplicé y perfeccioné el procedi- 
miento de ensefiar de viva voz frases y formulas usuales de expresién, que 
ya se habia utilizado en escuelas de idiomas para fines principalmente comer- 
ciales. Quiza el éxito de la ASTP se debié en un setenta y cinco por ciento a 
factores distintos de la propia virtualidad del sistema, pero de todos modos 
ha servido para que los colegios y universidades se hayan planteado de 
nuevo el problema, tratando de aprovechar la experiencia de los cursos 
militares con un sentido de eficacia. Surgieron asi varias adaptaciones del 
sistema, y en algunas de ellas se establecieron, como desarrollo de las clases 
de teoria y gramAtica, otras de cardcter prdctico a cargo principalmente de 
auxiliares nativos llamados “‘informantes.” ¢Cudles son los resultados? Es 
todavia pronto para valorarlos, y ademas la comparacion de su eficacia en 
las diversas instituciones resulta muy dificil, pues el juicio de las posibill- 
dades de expresién en cada alumno no puede obtenerse, creo yo, sino por 
evaluacién subjetiva dei maestro, si bien las posibilidades de comprensién 
evaluadas por “‘tests’’ objetivos sirven en cierto modo de medida indirecta 
de las de expresién oral. 

Pero cualesquiera que sean las diferencias de resultado en la aplicacién 
del sistema entre una y otra institucién docente—debidas también en gran 
parte a la calidad de los maestros y de los alumnos—es indudable que ¢l 
procedimiento de ensefiar de una manera oral y viva las lenguas modernas 
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representa un gran progreso respecto de aquellos tiempos en que se en- 
sehaban solamente explicando en inglés las reglas de gramatica sobre pa- 
labras y frases escritas en la pizarra de la clase. 

Ahora bien, gno se puede hacer ya nada mas para que los alumnos 
lleguen a hablar bien una lengua extranjera? Creo que para los alumnos en 
general nada mas puede hacerse. Pero para un grupo menor de alumnos 
especialmente interesados en aprender y hablar Jo mejor posible el idioma— 
nuestros ‘‘majors’’—existe todavia, a mi entender, una interesantisima 
posibilidad. Fijémonos en los hechos. Todos los afos vienen a nuestros 
colegios y universidades numerosos alumnos extranjeros. La mayor parte de 
ellos trae deficientisima preparacién en cuanto a la lengua inglesa. Sin em- 
bargo, al ano de estar aqui todos entienden y hablan inglés, algunos de ellos 
bastante bien. Por la misma razén, cuando alumnos de nuestros cursos 
pasan un verano en Cuba, o en México, o en otro pais de habla espafiola, 
nos sorprenden, al conversar con ellos en espafiol cuando vuelven, los rapidos 
y admirables progresos que han hecho en sus posibilidades y medios de 
expresiOn. Es una perogrullada afirmar que el mejor medio de aprender una 
lengua extranjera consiste en ir a un pais dénde se hable, pero tengo que 
recordarlo como base de mi razonamiento. No pueden ir todos nuestros 
“majors” a Hispanoamérica o a Espafia, ni siquiera introducirse en los 
nucleos hispanicos de Nueva York, Florida, Texas, California, Nuevo 
México y demas existentes en nuestro pais. Pero es posible crear para ellos 
en nuestros colegios y universidades ‘“‘células’’ residenciales hispdnicas con 
el ambiente y los medios adecuados para que los alumnos especialmente 
interesados en el conocimiento de esta lengua lleguen a entenderla y hablarla 
con el grado de perfeccién que a cada uno permitan sus naturales aptitudes. 

En una “Casa Hispadnica’”’ establecida a tales efectos—con diferentes 
edificios, naturalmente, para alumnos y alumnas—habria de ser obligatorio 
hablar siempre en espanol, con absoluta prohibicién de expresarse en inglés. 
Para promover el uso constante del idioma espafiol, vivirian en ella, junta- 
mente con nuestros alumnos, estudiantes nativos de paises de habla es- 
paola de los que cursan sus carreras en la institucién universitaria, otor- 
gandoles al efecto el beneficio compensatorio de su colaboracién que se crea 
procedente. El contacto y las conversaciones tendrian lugar diariamente al 
tiempo de las comidas y en la constante relacién de convivencia. Podria 
establecerse como obligatoria una hora de tertulia general todas las noches, 
que el director de la residencia procuraria hacer lo mas grata posible. 

Con la mira de crear un ambiente de cultura hispdnica podrian utilizarse, 
entre otros, los siguientes medios: 

a) conferencias dadas por los profesores de espafiol, por otras personas 
que hablen esta lengua y se encuentren en la ciudad y por quienes se con- 
sideren capacitados para ello; 

b) narraciones de viajes, sucesos, costumbres, etc., a cargo de estudi- 
antes o de personas que hayan visitado pafses de habla espafiola; 
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c) conciertos de musica espafola e hispanoamericana, precedidos a ser 
posible de explicaciones respecto de su origen, significacién y localizacién; 

d) representaciones teatrales de obras escritas en lengua espafiola, que 
en su preparacién, estudio de papeles, ensayos y presentacién final pro- 
porcionan tantos elementos para el conocimiento de la lengua y de las 
costumbres hispanicas; 

e) canciones populares y tipicas de los paises de habla espafiola, que 
con su rica variedad permiten ahondar en el estudio de las rafces espirituales 
y sentimentales del caracter distintivo de los diferentes pueblos hispanicos; 

f) proyecciones cinematograficas en sesiones debidamente comentadas 
por personas conocedoras de los respectivos paises a que las peliculas se 
refieran; 

g) presentacién de danzas tipicas, que podrian bailar y ensefiar a los 
alumnos los estudiantes procedentes de paises hispdnicos, dando asi a 
conocer este aspecto tan interesante de las tradiciones y costumbres popu- 
lares; y 

h) reuniones sociales, acomodadas en lo posible a las practicas de los 
pueblos de habla espafola. 

A todos estos actos podrian asistir también los estudiantes de espafiol no 
residentes en la Casa Hispanica, recibiendo con ello elementos de estudio 
muy valiosos y eficaces. 

Como elementos materiales se necesitarian en la Casa Hispdnica al 
menos los siguientes: 

1°. Una selecta biblioteca de obras literarias escritas en lengua espafiola. 

2°. Un aparato receptor de emisiones radiofénicas adecuado para captar 
las ondas de todos los programas de Hispanoamérica. 

3°. Una extensa coleccién de discos gramofénicos con musica, canciones 
y recitaciones referentes a paises de lengua espafiola. 

4°, Suscripciones a diarios y revistas de las naciones hispdnicas. 

5°. Reproducciones de obras artisticas de arquitectura, escultura y pin- 
tura existentes en los paises de habla espafiola. 

6°. Un proyector cinematografico. 

La accién combinada de todos estos elementos personales, culturales y 
materiales, obrando constantemente sostenida por un espiritu de coopera- 
cién amistosa, daria de seguro resultados valiosisimos contando con una 
direccién apropiada y competente. Porque la labor personal de] director 0 
de la directora seria la clave del éxito. 


Requiere la direccién de una Casa Hispanica muy especiales condiciones 
en quién haya de tomarla a su cargo. En primer término la calidad docente, 
ya que en esencia el funcionamiento de la Casa debera constituir una en- 
sefianza viva y activa. Habra de ser el director o la directora persona que, 
ademas de haber recibido los grados universitarios pertinentes y con la 
adecuada especializacién de estudios, posea un conocimiento completo y 
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elevado de la lengua espafiola, de la cultura hispanica y de la historia y las 
costumbres de los paises donde se habla este idioma, haciéndose asf acree- 
dora a la consideracién de todos los estudiantes que residan en la Casa, 
tanto norteamericanos como extranjeros. Capaz, ademas, de dirigir la vida 
colectiva de la residencia no sélo con sentido educativo y cultural, sino 
dotado al propio tiempo de suficiente atraccién y amenidad para hacer in- 
teresante y cooperativa la comin labor, siempre con el tono de distincién 
que corresponde a una colectividad universitaria. 

No sé si se ha establecido ya en alguna institucién de ensefanza de 
nuestro pais una ‘‘Casa Hispanica”’ como la que propongo a la consideracién 
de los lectores de esta revista. Existe, si, el precedente valioso de las Escuelas 
especiales que funcionan con gran éxito en el verano aplicando el sistema de 
comunidad de residencia de maestros y alumnos. En ellas se concentra el 
esfuerzo intensivo durante algunas semanas. Un esfuerzo menos intensivo, 
pero mas extenso e igualmente sostenido en la especializacién durante todo 
el curso ordinario, rendirfa seguramente resultados magnificos, comparables 
en muchos casos a los de la residencia en pafs de habla espafiola. 

La ensefianza y el aprendizaje de las lenguas no son cosas faciles, y segtin 
el objetivo perseguido hay que emplear un sistema u otro. Los “reading 
courses” han llegado a alcanzar en algunas instituciones alto grado de per- 
feccién, tanto por lo que concierne a los libros de texto empleados como a la 
técnica de las clases. Los alumnos aprenden en un afio a leer, no ya cartas y 
periddicos sino obras literarias escritas en lengua espafiola. La gramatica 
que estudian les servira de mucho si mas tarde intentan aprender a hablar 
el idioma. Pero el ‘‘spoken Spanish” esté todavia en un perfodo experimental 
y no ha llegado a tal precisién metodolégica. Los profesores cambian de 
texto frecuentemente y ensayan variaciones con el propdsito de perfeccionar 
el sistema de sus cursos. Yo me inclino a creer que en éstos tiene mas im- 
portancia el maestro que el libro. La expresién oral es funcién viva y 
activa—de “‘fisiologia intelectual,” podrfamos decir—y su radio amplisimo 
sobrepasa la forzosa limitacién del contenido de los libros de texto. Por ello 
yo creo que los maximos resultados se obtendrfan en una ‘‘Casa Hispdnica”’ 
dénde, sin el inevitable formalismo y la insuperable restriccién de las clases 
y en la diaria convivencia de un grupo de estudiantes ya adelantados en el 
estudio de la lengua, se hable de los variadfsimos temas que la vida ofrece 
en sus multiples manifestaciones, pues esto es lo que hace positivamente 
eficaz para el aprendizaje de una lengua extranjera la residencia en el pafs 
donde se habla. De una “Casa Hispdnica’”’—o de una casa semejante dedi- 
cada a otra lengua moderna—saldrian los estudiantes norteamericanos con 
verdadera categoria de bilingiies. 

JeRONnIMO MALLO 

University of Iowa 





Linguistics and the Elementary 
Language Course 


EW teachers will find any quarrel with what is generally referred to as 

the doctrine of interest. We all know from our own experience as teach- 
ers and students that the interest of the learner is an essential condition for 
his progress in any subject. When it comes to the question of arousing the 
interest of the language student, the language teacher is however in a unique 
position. Language study seems linked with such an infinite variety of topics 
of interest that the individual language teacher is faced with the problem of 
choosing those topics he considers best suited to arouse interest in his sub- 
ject. The majority of language teachers seem to feel that interest in lan- 
guage study is likely to be stimulated by information dealing with the cul- 
tural life or the literatures of the nations whose languages are being taught, 
and that at any rate the subject of grammar and language study as such is 
rather cut and dried, and the interest of the student must therefore be 
sustained by subject matter which contains some sort of relief. In this ar- 
ticle I shall try to make the point that this particular application of the 
doctrine of interest often fails to achieve the desired results and may fur- 
thermore be based on a misunderstanding of the doctrine itself. 

The first question one can legitimately ask is whether the interest stimu- 
lated in a field related to the subject matter of language and language study 
could ever take the place of interest in the language itself. We can tell our 
classes about French culture and civilization, we can provide “relief”? from 
boredom by anecdotes or pretty pictures of French landscapes, but after the 
excursion from the subject of language is over, we have to return to the 
irregular verbs, and the study of them has not become any easier or any 
more pleasant as a result of the diversion. The only way in which the doc- 
trine of interest can be meaningfully applied to language teaching is by 
evoking interest in language itself, and in the very process of language 
learning. No teacher of botany would ever hope to interest his students in 
his subject by showing them pictures of pretty landscapes, but many lan- 
guage teachers follow a somewhat analogous process by attempting to inter- 
est their students in language by letting them have glimpses of the beauties 
of foreign cultures and literatures. 

It is rather surprising that the attempt to interest the student in lan- 
guage and language learning as such is made so very infrequently, for it is 
the most obvious and most logical step to take. The reason for this seems 
to be that the great majority of language teachers think of language pri- 
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marily as a tool with which to approach foreign literatures. They feel that 
since their primary interest in language is as a key to literature, this is likely 
to be the interest stimulant for the student also. My own experience in 
teaching elementary languages has brought me to the conclusion that this 
is an unfortunate illusion. 

Inasmuch as our language departments in their elementary courses are 
largely service departments, we meet students whose interests are not and 
probably never will be literary, but who are just as likely to be majors in 
scientific subjects, such as physics or psychology. This situation creates a 
strange paradox. While for the language teacher in most cases the subject 
of language and language learning as such is rather dry and without appeal, 
it could and would no doubt be made appealing to many students (the 
scientist, psychologist, etc.) if the student were only acquainted with the 
subject of language itself. 

A great deal could be gained therefore by linking our elementary lan- 
guage teaching more intimately to a presentation of the subject of lin- 
guistics. If the students of the elementary language would learn some of the 
salient linguistic problems in connection with their elementary work, the 
following beneficial results might easily be expected: 

First, the presentation of the science of language to the student would 
arouse interest in the subject matter which is under immediate considera- 
tion in the elementary language course, namely the language. Thus the 
subject matter of the elementary course would be treated as worthwhile in 
itself, and not as something which is to be escaped. Personally, I have had 
greater success in interesting students in the subject of French by pointing 
out to them the relation of French to English in the Indo-European lan- 
guage family than by telling them about hypothetical visits to Paris, or 
the promise of reading Racine or Moliére in the original 

Second, the presentation of the linguistic problems of language learning 
and the psychology of language learning to the student would help a great 
deal in changing the students’ attitude toward the elementary language 
course. The learning of language, regardless of the method that may be 
employed, involves necessarily somewhat tedious processes of repetition. 
This, incidentally, is especially true of the methods used as a result of the 
army ASTP program and the linguistic scientist’s influence. It has been my 
experience that college students, and especially the more mature ones 
among them, dislike this type of language learning. However, if they were 
taught the reason for the particular method that is employed in their in- 
struction, if the elementary language course were transformed into a kind 
of laboratory experiment in which they are not only the guinea pigs, but at 
the same time the experimenters, their attitude toward the subject would 
change for the better. Another group of students who would benefit greatly 
by a change of attitude is that small but inevitable number who enter a 
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beginning language course with a negative attitude, merely because they 
must take a minimum number of credits in a foreign language to fulfill a 
requirement. These students very often begrudge the time which must 
necessarily be spent in private study and intensive drill in order to learn a 
language, and by neglecting to prepare for their language course and refus- 
ing to make the required effort they can and generally do create a problem 
and a handicap for the teacher as well as their classmates. By presenting 
language to these students as an intrinsically interesting subject, through 
the addition of general linguistic material, many students with an initially 
negative attitude would become interested in spite of themselves, and there- 
fore be more willing to participate in and contribute to the elementary 
language class. 

How could a closer integration of linguistics with the elementary lan- 
guage course be accomplished? The simplest way, it seems, would be to ac- 
company the elementary course by a very brief lecture course in which 
fundamentals of linguistics are presented. Such a course would have to pre- 
sent such chapters of linguistics and historical linguistics as are most apt 
to evoke interest in the subject of language as such. The exact subject 
matter of the course need not be rigidly prescribed—considerable leeway 
could be allowed the individual instructor to include such topics as he con- 
siders especially appropriate and pertinent. However, several topics which 
would be absolutely essential may be briefly outlined as follows: 

Etymology, explaining the derivation from a common ancestor of re- 
lated words in English and other languages, would perhaps be a good point 
of departure, since word relationships are easily comprehended by those 
without previous language training, and such correspondences can there- 
fore be depended upon to arouse initial interest. By explaining simple sound 
shifts the instructor provides the student with the means to personally 
detect word correspondences, and such discoveries afford a sense of achieve- 
ment which encourages the individual student to increased effort. Sound 
correspondences which could be included are Grimm’s law, distinguishing 
Latin and Romance from Germanic, for example the correspondence of 
Romance initial » with Germanic initial f (pater, pére—father; piscis, 
poisson—fish; pes, pied-—foot; etc.) ; correspondence of / before a consonant 
in English words of Latin origin with w in French (palm—paume; embalm 

embaumer; salmon—saumon; etc.); derivation of the circumflex accent, 
and correspondence with English words of Latin origin retaining the s 
(cdte—coast; rdti—roast; hétel—hostel; etc.). 

The historical affiliation of languages follows naturally from the presen- 
tation of such etymological changes. This should include the precise rela- 
tionship of English with other European languages, and a discussion of 
their derivation from Indo-European. 

A discussion of phonetics and phonemics should include an explanation 
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making clear the difference between the two, and also the principles of 
structural differences among languages, for example, the difference of 
strength between / and d in English, in contrast to the difference of voice 
between those same consonants in French. 

Another extremely important topic to be presented is an exposition of 
the grammatical structure of languages radically different from anything 
in the students’ experience (for example, languages using pitch as a gram- 
matical feature; analytic and synthetic types of languages; agglutinative 
languages; some American Indian languages in which the familiar Indo- 
European word categories do not exist; etc.). Such information is virtually 
a revelation to the average student, and serves not only to stimulate great 
curiosity about language as such, but also breaks down preconceptions es- 
tablished by a monolingual background. 

Another subject to be covered would be the psychology of the process of 
language learning, a discussion of teaching methods with particular expla- 
nation of the method employed. In addition the course should include such 
material as may be of actual help in the process of learning the language 
itself, for example the phonemic analysis of the language, the analysis of 
the foreign accent in English, or certain facts about the historical develop- 
ment of the language. For instance, many students in my classes have told 
me that it was a real help to them when I explained some of the irregularities 
of the French verb by the fact that vowels diphthongized in the accented 
syllable but did not in the unaccented, or when they were told that at one 
time in the history of the language an / before a consonant changed to u, 
a fact which explained to them the mystery of journal, journaux, nouvel, 
nouveau, etc. 

A course such as the one suggested need not take a great deal of time, 
nor many credit hours. Probably two semester, or even quarter hours of 
lectures would provide the necessary stimulation. If it seems impossible or 
inadvisable to throw an additional two semester or quarter hours during 
one year on the student, these hours could profitably be squeezed out of 
the time already allotted to the elementary language course, which seems 
to be scheduled for approximately five hours weekly in the majority of in- 
stitutions. The one hour spent in the lecture course could probably be 
spared and would in my opinion pay dividends. In order to avoid putting 
an additional burden on all the instructors of elementary language sections, 
it might be arranged that all elementary language students meet weekly in 
a large group and that the lectures be given by the linguist of the depart- 
ment or school, who would probably, like the present writer, be not only 
willing, but delighted to devote an additional hour a week to addressing a 
new and presumably fertile group of minds on the subject of his pet en- 
thusiasm. 

This approach to elementary language study would definitely enhance 
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the prestige of the elementary language course. It would make a college 
subject out of elementary language, a subject that could stand on its own 
feet and claim recognition on its own grounds just like sociology or chemis- 
try, and that would not have to depend on its claims to utility as either a 
necessary prerequisite for the understanding of literature or scientific 
works, or merely as a requirement for a degree. 

Furthermore, the linguistic approach to language study would evoke 
interest in the subject of language and linguistics since it would acquaint a 
large number of students with linguistics—students who would not other- 
wise get any contact with the subject. This contact with linguistics on the 
part of college freshmen and sophomores, at least some of whom will not 
yet have made any decisions as to their major field of study, would in due 
time increase the number of language majors. 

These suggestions are offered chiefly for the purpose of interesting those 
students with no initial interest in majoring in the study of language. Ob- 
viously the great majority of those studying language by their own choice 
will always be primarily interested in the language as a tool with which to 
approach literature and culture. And the importance of this aspect of lan- 
guage can be neither minimized nor denied. However,students of literature 
and culture will also find some acquaintance with linguistics of value for 
their general educational background, even though they do not require 
such a stimulus to interest them in their field of study. 

RoBERT L. POLITZER 


University of Washington 
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There’s Profit in Pleasure 


Like most surveys, our poll of language classes unearthed some surprising facts. The most 
important is the confirmation of a bright belief that has almost disappeared in the current 
gloom, namely: that personal satisfaction is a major factor in continuing a subject, and that 
if we could sustain the pupil’s initial enthusiasm, we might keep him in a language for three 
or four years. 

This is not as Pollyannish as it appears. The figures given lie as much as most figures; the 
answers were colored by the pupil’s then taste or distaste, success or failure. The conclusion 
however, is unmistakable: there are many pupils who elect languages because they want to, 
not because of college requirements. 

This year there was a marked increase in the number of freshmen electing a modern lan- 
guage. In an effort to discourage the practice of some pupils of electing two years each of three 
lenguages, we are advising a three-three or three-four year program or even one language for 
four years in preference to two years each of two languages. 

We wanted to find out how many freshmen would consider taking four years of one lan- 
guage. We ascertained (a) the total number of freshmen and upper-classmen in Language I, 
(b) those in Language I and II who expect to continue the subject three and four years, 
(c) all reasons which influenced their choice of a particular language or languages. The ques- 
tionnaire was submitted about six weeks after the opening of school. It is assumed, of course, 
that approximately 100% of those in the first year will take the second. 

Of the 57 pupils currently in French I, 26% expect to take French III and 26%, French 
IV. Fifty pupils are taking French II, of whom 38% will continue with the third year, and 
10% of those eligible (present sophomores) with the fourth. 

Of the 25 in German I, 24% will take German IIT; 16%, German IV. Of the 25 in German 
Il, 60% will take German III, and 20%, German IV. 

Spanish I has 140 pupils, of whom 47% will take Spanish III and 12%, Spanish IV, and 
of 141 in Spanish II, 26% will take Spanish ITI, and fewer than 1%, Spanish IV. 

It appears that there is sufficient interest among present freshmen to warrant a fourth 
year class in French and Spanish, that interest in a third year is fairly high in all groups, but 
that there is considerably less enthusiasm for a four-year program among students of Lan- 
guage II. 

This last fact should be a matter of concern to teachers of Language‘lII and makers of 
courses of study, because the condition is not peculiar to our school. The let-down in the 
second year is normal: the pupil is beginning to discover how little he knows, his first eagerness 
has abated, his grades drop, and he feels defeated. If he is plunged immediately into an in- 
tensive study of, say, the subjunctive, he wants to drop the subject, and unless the pressure 
of college requirements prevents it, will ask to do so. Review is essential, and yet nothing but 
that during the first few days or weeks is likely to prove as discouraging as the subjunctive. 
The transition from first to second year requires the utmost resourcefulness on the part of the 
teacher, diversified subject matter, new and old, a number of approaches. From both persona] 
experience and observation, I should say that although the first year is fundamental, the second 
year is the most delicate and the most in need of revision. 

Critics, and their name is legion, decry the drop-off in enrollment the third year. I feel 
that the decline is amazingly small when one considers the language requirement of two years 
for most colleges, the encroachment of state requirements,* and the advice of counselors and 


* New Jersey requires two years of American History, generally given the junior and 
senior years. 
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non-language teachers. A member of our guidance council said at a meeting that he recom 
mended to his students that they take no more than the minimum stipulated by the college or 
colleges of their choice because “other subjects will do them more good.” 

Confronted with pressures like these, a pupil must be persistent and genuinely interested 
in a language to continue with it. How many other subjects in the curriculum could withstand 
the sniping that languages are subjected to? I realize that the use of the term “sniping” will 
instantly lay me open to the charge of bias and inability to view “the whole student.” I find, 
on the contrary, that many of us language teachers bend over backwards to recommend a 
balanced program that will meet the needs of the student. 

The reasons given for the choice of a particular language or languages are illuminating. 
Many, obviously, are vocational or practical. I cite the following simply to point the original 
premise that the factors of personal satisfaction and aesthetic appreciation have considerable 
weight, and that they should be stressed in counselling students. 

One senior boy was admitted to German I simply to “get an idea of the language.” In the 
German II class are a native of Berlin who wishes to learn to read and write, another of Ger- 
man parentage who attends a local church where services are conducted in German, a third 
who expects to travel. Four find German a help in reading English, one likes its literature and 
culture. 

Of the French I pupils, two mention “cultural values,” four, the beauty of the language, 
three consider it a universal tongue, three elected it because they are of French descent, and 
three on the advice of relatives or friends. Ten find it “interesting.” Three have friends in 
France. One chose it because his brother thought it “easy.” 

There is some duplication in French IT; six pupils, for example, swell the list of those who 
find it “interesting.” A native of Prague who already knows Russian and has an amazing com- 
mand of English considers French the “other most important language.” One ex-merchant 
marine travelled in France. Two pupils find French “helpful” in English, one in Latin. Another 
calls it “romantic.” Four are enthusiastic about French Canada, three “get a kick out of 
recognizing French phrases used in English,” two like the “songs and outside things,” four 
expect to travel. 

Of the Spanish I students, ten have Spanish-speaking relatives or friends and would 
“converse with them,” fifteen have wanderlust, four find Spanish interesting, six cultural. 
Incidentally, this was the only language which they admitted taking for other than noble 
reasons—fourteen had elected it as the “easiest.” It was the only one, too, in which “good 
teaching” was mentioned as a factor; three pupils made that comment. 

In Spanish II, thirteen were influenced by friends or relatives, fifteen wanted a second 
language. One has a relative in South America. Two were influenced by their knowledge of 
Italian. One, having failed French, decided to try Spanish. 

Although this article has dealt with the non-vocational aspects of language study, I 
realize that the question of its practical value must be answered frankly in setting up curricular 
guides. The only honest answer we can make to the question, “What use will a language be to 
me?” is that we don’t know. We can’t foresee whether a knowledge of Spanish or German will 
mean higher salaries, or in what fields it will be an advantage or prerequisite. We can merely 
relate the experiences of people we know, from the most obvious, teaching languages, in which 
a number of our alumni are engaged, to the most esoteric, anthropology, where one of our most 
distinguished graduates has made her mark, There are others that come to mind. One woman 
is a Spanish translator for an export firm in New York City. Another worked with D. P.’s. in 
Germany. A pilot for the Scandinavian Airlines told me that he recalls enough of his high school 
French to talk with passengers who are unfamiliar with English or the Scandinavian tongues. 
An employee of a local gas company is studying with one of our Spanish teachers, frantically 
preparing for an oral examination for hostess with Pan-American Airways. A former history 
instructor got an exchange teaching post in Puerto Rico before the war. After taking courses 
at the University of Puerto Rico, and isolating himself from all English-speaking people, he 
was offered a position in the United States Office of Censorship, where he advanced from 
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training officer in the personnel department to administrative officer. Although he does not 
attribute his promotion to his knowledge of Spanish, he says that his pleasant relations with 
the natives did much to ease the way. 

It is only fair to admit that the other face of the coin may be ironic. One of our students 
attained considerable proficiency in French, specialized in Japanese under the A. A. T. F. pro- 
gram, and was about to embark for Japan when the war ended. He was certain that he would 
be sent there with occupation forces, but those hopes were dashed. He is now studying oste- 
opathy. 

WINIFRED JENSEN 

Perth Amboy High School 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Flaubert et Rebelais 


Dans une lettre 4 Louise Colet, le 2 décembre 1853,! Flaubert a dit: ‘L’Afrique apporte 
toujours quelque chose de nouveau.’ D’aprés R. Dumesnil,? Flaubert aurait cité de mémoire la 
derniére phrase ‘du chapitre III du livre V.’ Or le chapitre iii du Cinguiesme Livre se termine 
par ces mots: ‘Aphricque (dist Pantagruel) est coustumiére de produire choses nouvelles et 
monstrueses,’ et J. Boulenger® fait remarquer que ‘cette phrase, empruntée au 1. I, ch. xvi, est 
certainement une addition de |’éditeur {du Cinguiesme Livre].’ Nous lisons, en effet, au chapitre 
xvi de Gargantua: ‘En ceste mesmes saison, Fayoles, quart roy de Numidie, envoya du pays de 
Africque 4 Grandgonsier une jument la plus énorme et la plus grande que feut oncques veue, 
et la plus monstrueuse (comme assez scavez que Africque aporte tousjours quelque chose de 
noveau)....’ On sait que Rabelais avait fait naitre Gargantua en pays chinonais, tandis que 
les chroniques gargantuines l’avaient fait engendrer auprés de ‘la plus haulte montaigne de 
orient’ et que c’était 14 que Grant Gosier et Galemelle avaient trouvé la jument que Merlin 
avait crée pour eux. Changeant les données de l’histoire légendaire, Rabelais prétend que 
c’est Fayoles qui a fait A Grandgousier le don de l’énorme jument. En outre, |’Afrique était 
considérée, dans la littérature du Moyen Age, comme de lieu d’origine des monstres.* Con- 
stamment préoccupé par la vision du merveilleux, de l’énorme et du monstrueux, Flaubert 
avait dd gouter Gargantua, qui est, certes, le livre le plus célébre du roman rabelaisien, et ce 
n’est pas la phrase du Cinguiesme Livre, qui, dit Boulenger, ‘s’ajuste mal au texte,’ qu’a citée 
Flaubert, mais, avec exactitude, celle qui se lit au début du chapitre xvi de Gargantua. 

MARCEL FRANCON 

Harvard University 

1 Correspondance, texte revisé . . . p. R. Descharmes (Paris, 1928), I, 441. 

2 Salammbé, texte établi . . . p. R. Dumesnil (Paris, 1944), I, xxi, n. 1.—Cf. L. Bertrand, 
G. Flaubert, 3¢ éd. (Paris, 1912), p. 61. 

> Oeuvres com plétes de Rabelais, 6d. J. Boulenger (Paris, 1934), p. 779, n. 9. 

‘W. W. Comfort. ‘The Literary Réle of the Saracens in the French Epic,’ PMLA, LV 
(1940), 628-659: ‘The Saracens furnished the grotesque note... the type of giant usually 
bears the mark of his African origin.’ Et Flaubert qui disait de la phrase de Rabelais qu’elle 


lui trottait dans la tete, ajoutait qu’il trouvait l’Afrique ‘pleine d’autruches, de girafes, d’hip- 
popotames, de négres et de poudre d’or.’ 


CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Association will take place at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, on Friday and Saturday, May 4 and 5. The programs will be mailed in April. 

The members of the Association and all those interested in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages are urged to come early on Friday, by 2 p.m., for the General Session on Teacher Train- 
ing, of which Professor Elton Hocking of Purdue University is the general chairman. 

Professor Léon Dostert of Georgetown University will be the main speaker on Friday 
afternoon. He will speak on “New Tools for Old Hands.” Following this, there will be the three 
sectional meetings which we have announced in March. 

This is a meeting which all language teachers in this section of the country should attend. 








Reviews 





Harris, JULIAN, French Reader for Colleges, a revised edition of A French 
Reader for Beginners. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1949, pp. 
357, LX XIX. Price, $2.20. 


Those who, like the present reviewer, have used A French Reader for Beginners, will wel- 
come this revised edition. If the book has kept the same appearance and its division into four 
parts, there are nevertheless a number of improvements throughout, including the new navy- 
blue binding which is much easier to keep clean than the former beige. The pen drawings of the 
first part are more numerous and have a new look which makes the book more attractive. The 
most important changes, however, are to be found in the reading material itself. We are happy 
to note the omission ot the “‘Devinettes” which burdened the first edition without any benefit 
to the student, who usually considered himself too grown-up to play such childish games 
even in French. In their place we find chapters on France, a little introduction to French 
civilization: the general aspect of one of her richest provinces, la Normandie, and information 
about her physical and economical geography, her architecture, and her industries. More 
space has been given also to extracts from French newspapers. 

In Part Two, the “Anecdotes” have been replaced by biographies of more intellectual 
value to college students. New Material has also been added to Part Four. 

The aim remains the same: intensive reading, training in aural comprehension, and oral 
practice. Therefore, for his purpose, the author is not concerned with repeating the same words 
or expressions. From the very beginning, the student is put in contact with everyday French, 
with many useful expressions. The most difficult words are translated in parentheses, and the 
rest of the vocabulary, as well as irregular verbs, can be found in the back of the book. 

The purpose of the first part of the book is to give the student a basic knowledge of vocabu- 
lary and idiomatic expressions through the medium of sometimes humorous anecdotes concern- 
ing schoo] life. Each chapter is supplemented in the back of the book by a number of questions 
to be used for conversational purposes. This part is composed chiefly to avoid all translation 
into English and thus to accustom the student to thinking directly in French. The other parts 
of the book are increasingly difficult; and the student can test his reading ability on extracts 
from Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and others. Ample footnotes are of great help in those 
chapters. 

Every teacher in favor of the oral method would find satisfaction with this book, which 
can be used for reading practice as well as for conversation and which gives the student a fine 
glimpse of French civilization. 

The few errors listed below do not mar the intellectual value of the book. 

First, let us make some remarks about the usage of les modes in the sentence starting on 
line 13, page 29: “Mme. Landis insiste que les modes d’aujourd’hui sont pratiques et qu’elles 
sont infiniment plus artistiques que les modes de |’année derniére.” It seems, in this case, that 
the word mode should be in the singular, for the comparison is between la mode d’aujourd’ hui, 
meaning of the present year, and la mode de l’année derniére, of the year before. Les modes 
@’aujourd’ hui would be used in comparison with les modes d’hier ou d’autrefois, that is of some 
years ago or of a century ago. Likewise, in line 6, page 33, the s of modes is not necessary as the 
term is used in its general meaning. 

In chapter 20, page 95, ‘“‘Les Théatres Parisiens,” Marie takes a recent issue of Le Monde, 
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reads it through, and when, on page 101, she is about to give it back to the librarian, she is 
surprised not to find advertisements in Le Temps (and we are, too—reading the name of the 
paper). The fact that Le Monde is only the new name given to the pre-war newspaper, La 
Temps, is probably responsible for this confusion. 

Quand est-ce que, found in the preface, page LX, and o@ est-ce que, found on page 332 in 
question 4 on “Une Journée a l'Université” and on page 334 in question 11 on “Henri dine 
chez Marie,” are, if not grammatically incorrect, to be avoided. 

Some typographical errors: page XII, question 10 of Part Two: the que of que fut le masque 
de fer should be qui; same page, question 3 of Part Four: the circumflex accent is missing on the 
u of bicheron in La mort et le bucheron; page 65, footnote 15: Le and Normandie should be 
changed to La and normande in Le campagne normandie; page 76, sentence starting line 7: 
the past participle construite should be written construit in . . . le clocher neuf de la cathédrale de 
Chartres a été construile ...; page 87, line 19 and footnote 37: du should be de in les Gouffres 
du Padirac, Padirac being a small town; page 124, footnote 13: accent missing on the e of 
état in Le coup d’etat; page 138, footnote 1: accent missing on e of été in l’avaient éte; page 169, 
footnote 1: accent missing on the a of disgréce in Disgrace; page 339, question 2 on Rapport 
sur les Industries Frangaises: article la missing in Pourquoi la France importe-t-elle de houtlle? 
In the same part, question 12: du should be used instead of de in: A quels points de vue l’in- 
dustrie de tourisme est-elle importante? page 348, question 5 on Les Distractions de M. de Beau- 
fort: the article Ja should be used instead of le in: Depuis quand était-il dans le prison de Vin- 
cennes? page 353, question 33 on Un des Quarante Moyens d’Evasion: the word but should be 
written instead of bowl in: A quelle distance du bout la corde cassa-t-elle? page 354, question 2 
on Déclaration des Droits de ’Homme et du Citoyen: the past participle, volé, should be written 
votée in Qui l’a volé, l’ standing for la Déclaration. 

Finaily, it seems that the author was not concerned about logic when he put or omitted 
the grave accent on the preposition d each time that preposition is capitalized in the footnotes: 


A temps (p. 12, n. 11)—no accent on the A as is normal on a capital letter. But the 
following A’s are marked: 

A la maison (p. 17, n. 4), A ce soir (p. 18, n. 1), A la mode (p. 25. n. 7). A corriger 
(p. 40, n. 5), A faire froid (p. 43, n. 2), A huit ou dix milles d’ici (p. 52, n. 3), A Est (p. 53, 
n. 4). 

Then comes a series where the accent is omitted. For A moi (p. 55, n. 4), one can say, 
of course, that in the text the preposition does not require any as the expression opens the 
line 10; but this is not the case for the following: 

A l'aide (p. 60, n. 14), A Pétranger (p. 70, n. 16), A Pabri du contact de Vair (p. 81, 
n. 6). 

Suddenly the accent appears again in A laquelle assistait (p. 100, n. 1) and A vendre 
(p. 101, n. 3); but it disappears in A la suite de (p. 102, n. 3). Again there is an accent 
in A la Dickens (p. 105, n. 6), and there is none in A mesure que (p. 108, n. 6). Accent in 
the expressions A Ja fois (p. 131, n. 5) and A toute vitesse (p. 134, n. 2); none in A Sainte 
Héléne (p. 147, n. 1). One in A cette heure (p. 184, n. 2), but none in A ce qw’il m’a dit 
(p. 190, n. 3). Accents in: A (p. 197, n. 2), A ce que les prisonniers eussent (p. 197, n. 3), 
A savoir (p. 199, n. 2); no accent in A Ja hauteur (p. 202, n. 1), A le devenir (p. 217, n. 2), 
A ce qw il parait (p. 233, n. 3). 

Accents are again found in A lames d’argent pliantes (p. 239. n. 2); but there are none 
in A cetle seule pensée (p. 243, n. 1), A mesure que le trahissait sa figure (p. 243, n. 2), A la 
bonne heure (p. 252, n. 2), A part (p. 258, n. 3), A vous entendre (p. 267 n. 1,). Accent in A 
la T.S.F. (p. 295, n. 6); none in A Ja suite de (p. 297, n. 2)—(This expression starts the 
sentence on line 8, and therefore there is no accent.) 

Finally, there is an accent on the A of A mon éléve (p. 312, n. 4) and A sa portée (p. 
314, n. 9). 


In the text, if the preposition A is placed at the beginning of a sentence, that letter, 
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capitalized, does not carry any accent. This being the case, why put an accent on the capital 
letter when found in the footnotes? If from the beginning the student has been told that a 
capital letter in French does not necessarily carry any accent, he will probably not be so con- 
fused if he does not find one in the footnotes even though it might appear on the small letters 
in the text. Or else, if the system of reproducing the exact spelling must be observed, it should 
be carried all the way through the book. Otherwise, confusion might result in the student’s 
mind. 
HELENE P. REMONDIN 
The Kimberley School 
Montclair, New Jersey 


PFEIFFER, RuBIN, Basic French Grammar. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1950. pp. vili+343+-xcvi. Price, $2.40. 


Be not misled by the word “basic”’ in the title. At first blush this may appear to be a sub- 
moronic grammar. Far from it, it is more nearly a modernized, streamlined Fraser and Squair. 
That is a compliment. It is solid and thorough. However, I should like to see the author using 
it before I judge it, for it is a somewhat baffling book. 

There are 86 lessons, and eight review lessons break the book into that many segments. 
It is intended for a two-year high-school course. Two segments per semester should make a 
leisurely attack possible and give the teacher plenty of elbow-room. The lessons are split into 
Forms, Vocabulary, Highlights (grammar!), Sidelights, and Practice (exercises). 

A two-page preface with the phonetic alphabet allows me to object bitterly to “her” as an 
“English word with similar sound” for both [¢] and [ae]; to “eel’”’ for [y] (sans blague!); and to 
the statement that IP symbols always have the same sound. Try [bjé] and [fé]. But you can’t 
learn pronunciation in two pages anyway. Symbols are used infrequently in the lesson vocabu- 
laries for “‘odd or frequently-mispronounced words.” But not often enough, since vieux and 
vieille (32) have none. The French-English vocabulary has all the words in phonetic script. 

There is so much to be said for the book that I hesitate to find faults. The student will be 
delighted to see the very small number of exercises in each lesson. This paucity will boomerang 
when the diligent teacher adds his own exercises, and the grammar will be less “painless.” 
Professor Pfeiffer insists that ‘‘on the spot drills abound.” They are indeed ubiquitous, but 
about one molecule deep. I’m frankly skeptical of their value in this form. 

Let’s get the “I don’t like” part over. Too much emphasis on numbers, in fifth lesson the 
no-elision rule for huitiéme. (La premére fermiére—The first female farmer. I find that titillat- 
ing.) The definition of cognates (8) ‘‘words that look alike in French and English’: shall we 
try laid, an, car, and legs? Rules, statements are vastly oversimplified. Addicts of “always,” 
“never,” and the general noun should consult Mme de Lafayette. “Usually” may sound hesi- 
tant and vague, but it’s usually safer and truer. See page 24, where I should imagine an 
acteuse loathing her directeuse. Lesson 12 has many of these untrue generalizations (Préférez- 
vous les carnivaux, les festivaux ou les baux?). The distinctions between ¢u and vous aren't 
too clear (16). To is not a necessary component of the English infinitive, and I can to-prove 
it easily. This device of hyphenating English words where one French word should be used may 
be helpful at first to the student, but I shortly found myself talking like the late George 
Orwell, a victim of new-think and un-good. But the capital letters stuck in orthographical 
changing verbs (je jeTTe, commenCons) swept me back to EEcumminGs. I dislike the idea 
of the mixed English and French words, italics or no italics. ““Les gommes sont dear.”’ (25) It’s 
bad technique, especially when the order varies. What does this one mean to you, gentle reader? 
“Elle veut to keep most des verres.” Such sentences are hauntingly tantalizing 4 la Joyce, and 
remind me of a bilingual friend’s famous ‘“Tu es complétement screwé.” I do not believe the 
assertion about Est-ce gue being most often used with je. The snap-shot explanation of the past 
indefinite (140, 3, a) contrasts with the imperfect- movie concept, but a snap-shot isn’t 
ACTION. I do not believe that the usual translation of the past indefinite contains the words 
has, have, or did. I don’t even like the term “past indefinite”! I object to the grammatical con- 
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cept that the Imperfect Tense forms take their stem from the Present Participle. This is 
linguistic nonsense. To call the Imperfects of avoir and savoir irregular (140) suggests a world 
seen through the looking-glass. As a final item in the hate paragraph, I protest against the 
jig-saw puzzle exercise (e.g., 153 C), where French words en omelette are to be put back in the 
shell. 

The really basic criticism is the absence of explanation. The student should ask “Why?” 
and “How?” and there should be answers. This lack is especially felt in the sections libelled 
Sidelights, a term I find painfully cute and needlessly deceptive. The information there is 
quite as important as the rest. Numerous idioms are cited in these sections, but usually as a 
lone example. Could a student understand “Plus de pain!” (as a form of the adverb plus!) 
without the ne... plus association ? Or Je lui en veux (102), with a bare translation? Idioms 
deserve better treatment. I cite the cavalier attitude toward verbs taking d in the sense of 
from (83-87). 

Despite all this carping criticism, there are many good points in this grammar. Firstly, it 
IS a grammar and not a comic book. It has NO pictures for illiterates. It has meat, and plenty 
of it. Though the quantity of the exercises leaves something to be desired, the scope is refresh- 
ing and excellent. The lessons start with the simplest and move progressively toward the more 
difficult, becoming imperceptibly less anemic and much tougher. The vocabularies are well 
planned and grouped by subjects. There are many good exercises; est-ce gue to be eliminated 
(36 A); matching adjectives and verbs (40); jeux de mots (86, 6)—la porte, il la porte (please 
add il l’apporte); a priceless set of homonyms (112 D); a paragraph on the various meanings of 
bouton (117 A)—we need much more of this!; and a fine study of shifting gender (Sidelights on 
252). There are other good ones on change of tense, I’m sold on the “II le lit dans sonlit” type 
but I’m skeptical about the value of the “pick from the following words two which do (do not) 
apply to” pinochle or what have you. 

The Vocabulary is well spaced and easy to read, in sharp contrast to the serried files of 
most books. (But I am adamant, Sir, in objecting to wasting time and space on “‘un accident— 
an accident” and vice versa.) The inside back cover gives a digest of 51 very common verbs, 
and saves the cost of a verb-wheel. 

Some features appear at strange moments. Numbers are pounded home early, but the 
partitive doesn’t appear until Lesson 44 (second-year!). One would suspect the author of 
following Ring Lardner’s formula for facile French in so deferring the partitive. Ring urged 
using either “beaucoup” or “peu” to avoid the gender problem and others. But the expressions 
of quantity do not appear until Lesson 47! Professor Pfeiffer has handled this deferment so 
neatly that one doesn’t notice the omission. 

Alas, as usual the subjective appears in lesson 82, which means about July 1 of the 
second year (I once had a student who had studied the subjunctive in high school). 

t’s a good book, and an interesting book. Everyone will object to some items, just as your 
reviewer has done. But on the whole it hangs together well, it’s well printed and not ostenta- 
tiously bound, and it covers the subject whereas most “basic” and “essential” grammars re- 
mind me of Bikini bathing-suits. I hope the author will not think that I to-him am-giving le 
business. If you are a serious teacher and don’t mind bruising a few little egos, if you want the 
students to learn French, try it; but if you are looking for the absolute minimum in essentials, 
a book that just “teaches itself,” stay away. Everyone works with this book; and it is worth 
it. 

J. Henry OWENS 

Michigan State Normal College 


HEALY, DENNIS, AND FAUCHER, MANOEL, France: Silhouettes et Croquis. 
New York: American Book Company, 1950. Pp. xiii+208. Price, $2.40. 


After having read the “quarante et une pices de prose et de poésie” of this book, one may 
wonder what it is all about. This reviewer had a feeling that he almost got a taste of many fine 
selections, but that in no case did he get a real feeling of the author of any of the selections. 
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One has the feeling that the authors of this text were doing their best to give examples of 
French that one cannot find in any other reader, without considering whether the passages 
quoted were worth as much as some of the oft-cited passages. For example, in the case of 
Maupassant, what idea will a student get of that master of the short story from reading the 
two passages quoted—‘‘Au Creusot” and ‘La Grenouille”? Space will not permit citing 
numerous other passages. 

After reading this book one has the same feeling one might have on leaving a table of ex- 
cellent food, but having had only a scant mouthful of each of the foods set before one! 

The excerpts given in this book are almost without exception entirely inadequate and 
entirely too short to give the student any satisfastory idea of the author who wrote them. It 
seems to me that the compilers have chosen passages which they like and hope and imagine 
the students will like. The American high-school student is not particularly interested in many 
of the things brought out in this book. As for the poetry, with the great wealth of famous 
poems in French, why choose “Le Lait des Chats” and “La Petite Cloche Folle’”? How much 
pleasure will our students derive from reading them? 

If this is meant to be a beginning reader, one may ask why on page 41 the pluperfect 
subjunctive is used; and on page 42, line 4, the imperfect subjunctive. 

The Exercises after each selection, though generally very good, would frequently take 
much longer to do than to read the selection itself. And I know of no way in which to kill 
interest in reading that surpasses exercise drill on the material read. To give opportunity to the 
students for oral work on material read is extremely valuable. However, this work should be 
rather of a spontaneous nature. It takes a skillful teacher to know just how much drill on a 
reading lesson will be profitable and not kill interest. 

Just what is the purpose of the ““Exercices Couplés,” whose content is entirely independent 
of the reading matter, is to my mind problematical. It is very good drill material, but it does 
not fit the text. 

In the Introduction, p. vii, we read: “It (to learn French) involves a great deal of hard 
work. There is no royal road.” In the “Exercises, p. 137, one reads: If you work at this text a 
few minutes EVERY DAY, you will soon be able to talk correct French.” (Italics mine.) What 
optimists the authors have become! 

On p. 142, Exercise XI, we read: “Do not try to become one of those people who can 
sprout rules and reel off irregular verbs; that kind of knowledge is almost useless.” Then in 
Ex. XVII we find this: ‘Spend ten minutes a day for the next week, reviewing the commonest 
irregular verbs.” In Ex. XVIII, this: “Keep reviewing verbs—they are the backbone of the 
language.” In Ex. XIX: “Keep reviewing verbs.”” Ex. XX: “Verbs!” 

What I am trying to show and say is that had the authors of this book quoted the various 
writers at greater length, and had they made a real reader of it, instead of attempting to com- 
bine so many kinds of teaching material, the book would have been far more useful. A reader 
should be a reader, and not a drill vehicle for the learning of all sorts of idioms many of which 
do not even occur in the text. 

Hvuco Gipvuz 

University of North Carolina 


Gipson, ALEXANDER D., with the collaboration of BEMENT, Dorotuy M.., 
AND ROLLAND, MArRIE-LouisE, Causeries, La Vie Scolaire. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1949, pp. xiv+194+ cviii. Price, $1.84. 


It is refreshing to receive a conversational manual that avoids the usual range of tourist 
topics, and presents stimulating conversations concerning situations actually encountered by 
the average student in his school-life. In many institutions, students who read of the arrival of 
Jean and Marie-Lou at the school, their interview with the principal, their introduction to 
their roommates, and their participation in the various activities of the school will feel 
prompted to attempt to relate in French similar experiences of their own. It may even be 
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hoped that the causeries pertaining to the New York trip may inspire some classes to visit other 
sections of our country where our French heritage is evident. 

The practical length of the sentences and the frequent repetition of basic words without 
a stilted effect should facilitate the student’s efforts to acquire a limited fluency in the spoken 
language. 

Rarely does one encounter sentences that are grammatically correct, and yet painfully 
awkward because of the necessary explanation of logical differences between French con- 
structions and English ones as on p. 20, when Marie-Lou says: “I] y a un professeur 4 chaque 
table. Le nétre s’ appelle mademoiselle Martin; elle est trés gentille.” 

On p. 22, Mlle. Martin seems confused, when she informs Suzanne: “‘La derniére cloche 
sonne A dix heures moins le quart, et la seconde, un quart d’heure plus tard.” It is surprising 
also to hear M. Trudeau inquire on p. 33: “‘Avez-vous vos parents, Philippe?” It is interesting 
also to observe the use of emplot du temps for schedule on p. 32. 

In the completion exercise on p. 131, it would be desirable to have /e before fils in: “4. 
Connaissez-vous la dame (whose) ———— fils est malade?”’ 

The use of ou... 0% appears unusual on p. 160 in M. Trudeau’s question: ‘‘Est-ce que 
tous les bagages sont ou enregistrés ou installés dans notre wagon, Paul?” 

The brief notes in French to explain allusions in the causeries are helpful. However, those 
for the Vingt-septiéme Causerie include an explanation of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, but lack 
one for L’Homme a’A flaires, Les Fleurs délicates, et Fatale Erreur. 

Nevertheless, these few points are very slight, and do not at all impair the excellence and 
practicability of a splendid text. In fact, teachers of other modern foreign languages may feel 
the desirability of having a similar text for their students. 

VirciL A. WARREN 

Georgetown College 

Georgetown, Kentucky 


Micks, WiLson, AND Hitt, ALFREDA, Early French Writers in Modern 
French. Norfolk, Connecticut: New Directions, 1949, pp. xi+341. 


The editors present in this text extracts from representative Medieval and Renaissance 
literature in modern French prose. There are selections from the Chanson de Roland, the 
romans courtois, the lais, the fabliaux, the Roman de la Rose and the chroniqueurs. Examples of 
the drama are: Le Jeu d’Adam, Le Miracle de Théophile, Le Mystére de la Passion, and La 
Farce de Mattre Pierre Pathelin; for the lyric poetry of the Middle Ages there are passages 
from Charles d’Orléans and Francois Villon; the volume concludes with Rabelais, du Bellay, 
Ronsard, and Montaigne. The editors have chosen prose translations for the dramatic and 
narrative poetry but have used poetic ones for the lyric. The translators are authorities such as: 
Bédier, Tuffrau, Jeanroy, Périer, Abbé Klein, Garros, and others. The anthology provides a 
rich pageant of Medieval and Renaissance culture. There are examples of courtly love, 
sophistication, gay and malicious satire, allegory, the supernatural, didacticism, the realistic 
paragraphs of the chroniqueur, humorous anecdotes of Rabelais, and the thought-provoking 
essays of Montaigne. 

In format the book is convenient and attractive. A few lines of the original old French are 
printed before each introduction. These samples make possible interesting comparisons be- 
tween the original and the modernized texts. Essays precede each literary section. They 
resume the story, give essential background, and also show the original importance and later 
influence of the works. Where there is an author, the editors give a brief biography. Explana- 
tory notes and vocabulary at the bottom of each page facilitate the reading. 

__ The editors have indeed succeeded in making available to the college student material 
!rom those literary periods which anthologists have either neglected, or treated superficially, 
or too extensively. The diversity of selections and practical aids given throughout the book 
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will stimulate the student’s taste for the works of this productive period even though something 
is inevitably lost in translation. EARLY FRENCH WRITERS IN MODERN FRENCH 
can be used as the class text for the survey course in French literature prior to 1600 and can 
serve too as the supplementary text to the survey course in French civilization for a similar 
period of time. 
GERARD J. HASENAUER 
Laval University 
Québec, Canada 


PEREZ GALDOS, BENITO, Dota Perfecta. Edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary, by Paul Patrick Rogers. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1950, pp. xxxii+320. $2.50. 


Although Pérez Galdés represents numerous volumes duly catalogued on our library 
shelves, hitherto it has not been possible to give our students a wide reading acquaintance with 
his work because of the limited number of adequate texts. However, this deficiency is being 
diminished by the preparation of classroom editions, such as the present one of Dotia Perfecta 
prepared by Paul Patrick Rogers. 

A distinguished feature of this edition is the introduction, the first part of which contains 
interesting data about Pérez Galdés’ private and public life. Dr. Rogers ably tells the story of 
Galdés’ life, recounting his education at Las Amigas school in Las Palmas and the Colegio de 
San Agustin in the same city, the years 1862-1869 in the “huge and motley city” of Madrid, 
his student and journalistic activities, his trips to France, his indulgence in Madrid café and 
theatrical life, and finally his election to the Royal Spanish Academy. The second part of the 
introduction, consisting of fourteen pages, is a scholarly evaluation of the man, his work, and 
his art. The editor divides roughly into three categories the novelistic work of Galdés: (1) the 
Episodios nacionales, a rich treasury of history, manners, and characters; (2) Novelas de la 
primera época, of which Dona Perfecta is probably the best novel; and (3) Novelas contem- 
pordneas, in which Galdés makes an effort to awaken Spain to the values of her own history 
and culture. The introduction also includes a list of the published works of Galdés and a 
selected bibliography. 

The notes, well selected and sufficiently ample, will be of great assistance in understanding 
the text, if the student will expend the time and energy to read them carefully. Placed at the 
bottom of the page, they have the advantage of obviating the need for referring to another 
section. The reviewer may point out that some of these notes are also found in the vocabulary, 
while others are not. A case in point is sacar partido del, which appears on p. 123 and also in 
the vocabulary under partido; another is a lo tonto, which is found on p. 153 but not in the 
vocabulary. 

Words omitted from the vocabulary (about 4,900 entries) are those belonging already to 
the active or passive Spanish vocabulary of a second year student of Spanish. Among the omis- 
sions are most identical cognates, many obvious and easily recognizable cognates, most of the 
words in Keniston’s 500 words in Group I, and many words of frequent occurrence in all ele- 
mentary textbooks. A check of six pages at random against the general vocabulary revealed 
no words missing outside of the omissions indicated by Dr. Rogers. The editor has apparently 
not wished to reduce this classic to the level for a conversation text, and no deadening exercises 
have been included. 

The text is so remarkably done that it was a surprise to find a misprint on p. xii. It con- 
sists simply of expulsién for expulsion. 

The format is quite distinctive. Lending to the distinction of this edition is a photograph 
of Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida’s portrait of Don Benito Pérez Galdés, Spanish Liberal Crusader, 
who “opposes, in Doria Perfecta, enlightenment to obscurantism and progress to tradition.” 
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